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HUGH OF LINCOLN 


[Supposedly murdered in 1253 by the Jews for Pascal rites, 
| according to a Jew, Copin, who informed against them.] 


* HuGuH oF Lincoin, when you went to them, 
Did they seize you, kill you, slit your heart, 
Sprinkle their doorposts with your blood ?’ 


“I saw them eat their bitter herbs. They leaned 
Against their pillows, and their brittle bread 


And wine were given me. I supped. 


They seemed to mourn, yet sing. They filled a cup. 
. And when a door was opened, I could hear 
The work of wings, and the wine quivered. 


Mild and meek their candlelight. I thought : 
“ Christ supped as now I sup.” And I was glad 
To be amongst the wise old men. 


The boys, my playmates, thrust their stealthy hands 
Under a napkin covering the bread 
And seized it from the patriarch. 


Then all the company laughed, and wildly sang 
Ballads like ours, the words were round and strong. 


And so I fell asleep for good.’ 
Vor. CKXIV—No. 742 641 
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‘ They say one, Copin, said that you were bled, 
And then your body buried in their House.’ 
* What Copin said was false. Red-eyed, 


Red-bearded, fawning to our faith, and known 
To all of us as Judas. How could they 
Accept the word of Judas, say ?’ 


‘ They took his word because they needed blood 
To prove themselves as innocent as you, 


And guilt was best to serve their need. 


Christ’s death was not enough for them. The Spring 
Had stirred their lusts. They needed visible blood. 
They envied hawthorn-buds their green. 


Up the Steep Hill they dragged the patriarch, 
And hanged him, and went home as new as light. 
They saw the flowers beyond each gate. 


They lived your innocence who feared their guilt, 
And did what once was done to Jesus Christ, 
Even as once the Jews had done. 


And so they sacrificed your innocence 
Since your small bones provoked the deadly sin, 
And raised 2 monument to sin. 


And still they raise their monuments, and find 
The guilty source without and not within, 
And will not leave poor Hugh in peace.’ 


‘Ah me! If they could see what I have seen, 
The silken fringes over wrinkled eyes, 
Lockt lean dark hands at prayer, and all 


In piety as do our own good folk, 
They’d say: “ These men are brothers, we ate God’s, 
And these are garnered too in time.” ’ 


L. AARONSON. 
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Two symptoms, which they believe themselves to detect in 
Britain since the September crisis, particularly dishearten our 
friends and encourage—well, our critics. The first is some 
appearance of the advance of strategic isolationism, not as an 
arguable thesis, but merely, so it is suggested, as a result of 
fear of German bombers. Certain continental and overseas 
observers were already noting this appearance early in 
October, and their impression was fortified by the debates in 
Parliament at the end of the old session and beginning of the 
new. They remarked that not only the main emphasis, but 
almost the whole and only emphasis, was laid here on the 
inadequacy of air-raid precautions, insufficiency of anti- 
aircraft guns and so forth. Sir Kingsley Wood’s statement 
on November 11 regarding the priority of fighter planes over 
bombers seemed to them to point in the same direction. 
Even on the question of trade they thought they detected in 
the Prime Minister’s references to developments in South- 
eastern Europe and in Spain a complacency which could 
hardly be explained in one who was so recently Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, except on the assumption that British 
policy henceforth was to amount to a kind of general 
* désinteressement’ in Europe. 

In the early days of last month I had occasion, to note, 
from personal contacts with visitors, for example, from 
Scandinavia, with what anxiety they, who feel the full brunt 
of Nazi Germany’s enhanced prestige and now overweening 
self-confidence, seek to discover whether this apparent 
indifference to continental affairs represents the new British 
policy, or a want of it, or may only be a temporary phase, a 
kind of political ‘ reculer pour mieux sauter.” They had not 
been reassured at the time when I was writing. It is not 
possible for Britain to disinterest herself in Europe. If she is 
content to watch the domination of Nazism over the whole of 
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the Continent without any constructive effort to oppose to it 
a new virility and authority of the democratic Powers, it will 
not be only in Europe that British prestige will suffer. 

Inevitably we shall feel the consequences even in our own 
Empire, to say nothing of such foreign countries as the 
South American republics. The truth, economic as well as 
political, was stated by Mr. Eden in his speech on Novem- 
ber 10, when he declared that ‘Great Britain is a first-class 
Power or nothing. She literally cannot survive as a second- 
ot third-class Power.’ He warned the people of Britain that 
the only alternative to a great national effort, amounting to 
something like a revolution in our national life, and compar- 
able in scope and intensity with the effort imposed on 
totalitarian countries, must be ‘a progressive weakening of 
their authority, a slow slithering down the slope.’ 

There are people who shy at the words ‘ national prestige,’ 
confusing the idea of it vaguely with ‘ jingoism ’ and assuming 
that it cannot be reconciled with the pacific internationalism 
which has been preached here since the war. It ought to be 
obvious by now that the military weakness of Britain, 
especially in the air, and her consequent loss of prestige and 
authority—demonstrated finally at Godesberg and Munich— 
is the chief reason why any return to such pacific inter- 
nationalism in Europe appears so painfully improbable in our 
time. As Mr. Eden said, ‘ we still think politically whereas 
others think in military terms.’ He, at least, will not be 
accused of narrow nationalistic ‘ jingoism.’ 

It cannot be doubted that the country is capable of the 
effort which is demanded in every direction. But the doubt 
which does gravely disturb many people at home and abroad 
is whether the magnitude of the effort is yet understood, and 
especially whether our people have yet been led to understand 
the entirely new conditions in which it has to be made. I do 
not think they yet realise ‘what we are up against,’ what is 
really meant for us by the revolution in Europe. No doubt, 
sheer alarmism is to be deprecated. But while democracies 
are apt in any case to be slow in operation, we, in particular, 
are not in general a very quick-thinking people. Therefore 
comforting reassurances of a ‘ Christmassy’ character, even 
if they are intended chiefly to give a fillip to seasonal trade, 
ate apt to gloss over uncomfortable facts and consequently 
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to discourage that very national effort—of intellectual com- 
prehension as well as of actual sacrifice—without which the 
prospect must be dark indeed. 

In August 1914 I came out of Germany in the party which 
accompanied our Ambassador and the Embassy staff. We 
who had been long resident in Berlin had at any rate some 
conception of the kind of military machine which had to be 
faced, and of the effort which would be necessary to meet and 
defeat it. But we found that at least half the people we met 
expected the ‘thin red line of ’eroes’ in Flanders, together 
with the French army, to hold up the German war machine 
while the Russian steam-roller made its ponderous way to 
Berlin. In the meantime Britain was to conserve her economic 
resources under the slogan ‘ Business as usual pending 
alterations to the map of Europe.’ What is to be avoided is a 
repetition of that kind of optimism in conditions which will 
not again allow of its slow replacement by a sterner realism 
and consequent national effort. 

Let us try to look at some facts which already present 
themselves. We are witnessing the rapid development of the 
consequences of the collapse this autumn of democratic 
Europe before the greater determination, unity of control 
and more clearly defined aims of the two dictatorships; or 
rather, chiefly of the Nazi dictatorship. There is no doubt 
of the inevitable ‘ ideological’ purpose of the Nazi régime. 
It can never feel wholly safe, even at home, so long as there 
survive in Europe, with a continuing influence and authority, 
strong and successful exponents of those free traditions and 
institutions which are associated with Britain and France. 

The ‘ Gleichschaltung’ of Austria and the destruction of 
the Czechoslovak democracy were necessary for Nazism, not 
only for territorial and strategic reasons, but also because, so 
long as they survived, they were refuges on the German 
frontier for German liberals (not by any means only Jews) 
and other victims of Nazi persecution, and thus centres 
whence liberal and democratic ideas could most easily 
percolate into Germany. Similarly, Herr Hitler’s vindictive, 
personal animosity against Dr. Benesh was doubtless due to 
the fact that the Czech statesman was a shrewd, well-informed, 
and therefore highly inconvenient, student of German 
internal affairs—notably in the economic sphere. 
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But criticism is not much less inconvenient when its 
source is rather further afield. That is why Herr Hitler 
and his Ministers and agents, including Herr von Ribben- 
trop, continue to insist that there can be no real peace, 
as they understand it, and no reduction of the financial 
and economic burden of armaments, so long as measures 
ate not taken in the democratic countries to suppress in 
newspapers, on the radio, and in the speeches of public 
men criticism of the declared aims and methods of the 
dictatorships. They have two appeals wherewith they hope 
to induce in other countries, for their own benefit, a degree 
of imitation of their own rigid control of all forms of publicity. 
One is fear and the other is the temptation to envious 
imitation. For months past, beginning long before the 
Czechoslovak crisis became acute, efforts were made in this 
country, as the diplomatic correspondents of all leading: 
newspapers have known (though the general public are hardly 
aware of it even now), to persuade competent journalists of the 
undesirability of ‘ provoking’ the dictators. Criticism of 
Herr Hitler, for example, on account of his -bellicose and 
flamboyant speeches, was at first privately and then less 
disguisedly reproved on the ground that the German people 
must necessarily be offended by such commentaries on their 
supposed idol. Of late these reprimands have been-open, as 
when the Prime Minister. complained in the House of 
Commons, and again at the Guildhall, that British newspapers 
and politicians were ‘fouling their own nest’ by suggesting 
that the so-called Munich Agreement was a defeat for the 
democracies, even though Lord Halifax himself declared that 
the Agreement was conceded under the German threat of 
force. Mr. Chamberlain complained that such things were 
not said in the authoritarian States. The remark seemed to 
suggest the influence that may be exercised even ona normally 
liberal mind by the apparent convenience for purposes of 
government of the suppression of public criticism under 
totalitarian régimes. It seems as though there were a growing 
temptation in this respect, as in certain others, to assume that, 
in order to hold their own against the successful dictatorships, 
the democracies must closely follow their ‘ totalitarian’ 
example, thus abandoning all the inherent advantages of free 
institutions. 
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The appeal to fear is no less evident. It takes two forms. 
Assuming that the British and French Governments only 
yielded in September to the threat of force, and deducing — 
from outbursts of public relief in both countries when the 
immediate threat of war was lifted—that public opinion here 
is easily cowed, Nazi speakers set to work at once to insist 
that their huge war machine would only cease to be an 
immediate menace provided informative public criticism of 
Nazi methods and aims was sternly discountenanced. Nazis 
do not themselves believe that freedom of speech is an 
essential factor in British public life or that governmental 
determination to suppress it could be effectively resisted. 
That is why Herr von Ribbentrop declared in his speech on 
November 7 that in his opinion ‘ every foreign Government 
acting in good faith is in a position to enforce’ what he 
called ‘ an objective method of reporting ’—in other words, 
to suppress news and comments displeasing to the Nazi 
régime. The attempt to put pressure on the British Govern- 
ment in particular in this respect has been undisguised. 
Herr Hitler has repeatedly declared, for example, on 
November 8, that there could be no question of an arrest of 
German armaments, to say nothing of a reduction, so long as 
he could not be sure that the complaisant attitude towards 
Nazi methods and ambitions which he attributes—even if 
erroneously—to Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax was not 
in danger of being replaced by the views of Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Eden, Mr. Duff Cooper and others. In other words, if 
Mr. Chamberlain wishes to be admitted as ‘ g/eichgesinnt’ to the 
society of the dictators, he must manage, like them, to silence 
his political critics and to disarm them as potential successors. 
It ought not to be thought altogether extraordinary that 
Herr Hitler should try to impose such conditions upon a 
British Government. When Mr. Eden was driven to resign— 
a political event without parallel since the fall of M. Delcassé 
in:France under Getman insistence in 1904—it may easily 
have appeared probable to Herr Hitler that he could secure 
the elimination from any position of public influence of all 
especially inconvenient critics. In September he probably 
became convinced of it. He will continue to try it until it is 
demonstrated to him that the advice apparently received on 
this account from Herr von Ribbentrop was mistaken. 
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So far as the British Government are concerned, the Nazi 
appeal to fear mainly concerns fear of non-success of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s ‘appeasement’ plan. That plan evidently 
depends upon reaching such agreements with the dictators as 
will induce them to cease increasing, and if possible even to 
reduce, their armaments. Thus the British Government 
would be relieved of the need to put into force much more 
rapid and drastic plans for increase of armaments, involving 
a greater disturbance of normal processes of industry and of 
foreign export trade. If Mr. Chamberlain’s Government 
should presently be seen not to have taken sufficiently drastic 
steps, for example, in control of supply and in the institution 
of a compulsory national register—for which latter there has 
been an all-party demand—and yet should not have obtained 
the desired arms agreement, the fate of the Government may 
seem to Germany to be assured. There is also in all German 
speeches on the matter the underlying suggestion that if Mr. 
Chamberlain should fail, the situation as between the two 
countries would be infinitely worse and Germany would not 
hesitate to use force. Thus Herr Hitler may believe that he 
holds the Government on the horns of a dilemma and can 
presently enforce such terms as he desires. Twice already 
have ‘ publicity-agreements "—in other words, undertakings 
to muzzle criticism of Germany—been pressed upon France. 
The decree-laws proclaimed in Paris in the middle of 
November were apparently intended, and in some reports 
actually stated, to include such powers in regard to the 
Press as would amount to a ‘ muzzling-order.’ Why the 
Press-decree was dropped is another question. Herr von 
Ribbentrop’s speech strongly suggests that something of 
the same sort may be or has been already attempted in 
regard to this country. Elsewhere, German pressure for the 
silencing of critical foreign opinion has no doubt been more 
unblushing. For example, German official representatives in 
Scandinavian countries are known to have intimated that, 
since Munich, Germany is in a much stronger position to 
enforce political conditions as the price of a continuance of 
trade favours. Even foreign booksellers displaying works 
disapproved by Nazism have been subjected to pressure to 
temove them from their windows. Here, then, are some 
illustrations of the kind of pressure which the Nazi system 
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believes that it can safely exercise. It follows in this respect 
exactly the same conviction that has governed its domestic 
policy—namely, that the dominant factor in all human affairs 
is fear and mastery is assured to the man and the party who 
ate not afraid to exploit it. 

I turn now to another consideration which has long been 
ptesent to German as to Italian minds, the undesirable 
contrast, in their view, between the economic level of life in 
the democracies, but especially in Britain, and that forced 
upon the peoples of the totalitarian States. The suggestion 
that good Germans and good Italians of their own accord 
prefer ‘guns to butter’ is, of course, nonsense. But Nazis 
and Fascists alike fear lest if they cannot eventually show 
economic advantages, as far as the majority of the people are 
concerned, more or less comparable with those enjoyed under 
the democracies, then the influence of the higher democratic 
standard will eventually create a subversive sentiment in their 
own country, destructive of the complete subservience, 
intellectual as well as physical, to the dictators’ orders, which 
they hold to be essential to the success of their aims. It 
follows that they are likely to use the only weapons they 
really understand—fear and political pressure—to lessen or 
destroy the international economic advantages of the demo- 
cratic States. It must appear to them that the democracies, 
lacking unity and stern determination, at present hold only 
one effective weapon to oppose to their own rigid discipline 
and enforced sacrifice—namely, superior financial power 
based on trading capacity. If that can be broken, then the 
disparity in economic conditions between the two political 
systems should disappear and the danger to the totalitarian 
régimes on this account will likewise vanish. Therefore they 
tell their own people, and probably themselves believe, that 
if they prefer guns to butter, butter will presently be added 
tothem. That, more or less, may have been what was meant 
by a suggestion reported from Italy earlier in the year—that 
Fascist Italy would presently ‘inherit Britain’s gold.’ It 
should be sufficiently evident in the circumstances that it is 
absurd to expect the dictatorships to revert to what they 
consider the old-fashioned democratic trading methods. 
For whereas it is the sound tradition in Britain, for example, 
that we benefit by the prosperity of others, there being hardly 

Vor. CXXIV—No. 742 y* 
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any limit to the world’s capacity for improvement of standard 
of living and consequently of total economic demand, there 
is no evidence of any such conviction among Nazis, or 
indeed among most Fascists. Mr. Chamberlain said in the 
House of Commons on November 1 that this country in the 
past has thrived on competition. It is not entirely true, since 
the foundations of our nineteenth-century prosperity were 
virtual monopolies. But in any case, the Nazi and Fascist 
systems proffer no belief in such democratic theories, and it 
is therefore futile to expect them to revert to a freer trading 
system so long as their own methods appear to secure their 
objects. Barter may be a conception repugnant by its 
atavism to the City of London. It has no such repugnance 
to the Nazi. He believes in monopoly, and believes also 
firmly—so far on the basis of experience—that national 
ptestige, based on armed strength, is the best instrument 
wherewith to induce in other countries an acceptance of his 
trading monopoly. Certainly Great Britain recognises the 
inevitability of effective German competition and is perfectly 
prepared both to meet it by methods hitherto. considered 
loyal and even to seek agreements, as she had done before 
1914, for the sharing of markets in such wise as to avoid as 
far as possible the provoking of political and national 
rivalries due to the pushing to extremes of economic rivalry. 
It is a common assumption, whether right or wrong, that such 
tivalry was one of the chief causes of Anglo-German friction 
and eventually, therefore, of the war. But, as I have tried to 
indicate, it is a mistake to assume that because we are so 
minded we shall find a similar mind in the totalitarian coun- 
tries. The deliberate policy of Japan, for example, is avowedly 
to establish a monopolistic control of the Far Eastern trade. 
There are no signs of willingness to admit Britain or France 
to the Chinese market when that has been dominated by 
Japanese force: indeed, it is hard to believe that Japan 
would have incurred such enormous cost in lives and treasure 
unless a rigid monopoly were intended. But the German 
view does not differ in principle from the Japanese. The 
‘ guns rather than butter ’ theory holds good for both. That 
is why British merchants actually concerned in the China 
trade on the spot took such prompt exception to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s strange assumption that when Japan has 
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completed her military domination of China she will allow 
British finance to step in, restore the material damage, and 
take a corresponding trading benefit from the investment. 
Incidentally, the Prime Minister gave some appearance 
of overlooking the fact—which nevertheless. he by his 
experience at. the Treasury must surely be the first to 
recognise—that such investment of British capital is only 
possible when there is a balance on account of foreign trade 
which can be so invested. But the destruction in China is to 
a large extent at the cost of British investments in railways 
and other capital goods. Hence there is by so much the less 
British mercantile profit available for reinvestment. There 
seems to be needed to clear up this position some fairly 
accurate assessment of the value, in respect of interest as well 
as of capital, of the loss which Britain has hitherto. sustained. 
To the Far Eastern loss must be added the loss, whatever it 
may be, by destruction in Spain, due chiefly to German and 
Italian bombing ’planes and heavy artillery. 

But while these are direct losses, there are also other 
important losses now in process in Europe as a direct result 
of the increase in German and loss of British prestige. As one 
example of loss which is already more or less calculable, there 
is the former Czechoslovak textile industry, more than half 
of which, according to recent calculation, has now become 
German. Previously nearly 20 per cent. of Czechoslovakia’s 
whole imports consisted of textile raw materials—jute, 
cotton, wool, and so forth—supplied by the British Empire, 
the United States, and Egypt. The textile requirements of 
the factories which Germany has now obtained will no doubt 
be met at present chiefly on the barter plan—that is to say, in 
strict exchange for German manufactured exports; but 
Germany will certainly seek more determinedly than ever to 
secure, under her own flag and within her own currency 
area, sources of supply for as much as possible of her textile 
requirements. Her further territorial appetite is not likely to 
be modified, as some people in this country appear 
to expect, but rather to be stimulated by the increase of 
territory gained by the seizure of Austria and the Munich 
surrender. 

Presumably most people have become acquainted with the 
general geography of Eastern Europe in connexion with the 
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Czechoslovak crisis. They may even have grasped the fact 
that Czechoslovakia under German control is a bridgehead 
eastwards. The Berlin correspondent of The Times, in the 
issue of November 10, quoted ‘ National-Socialist circles ’ in 
Berlin as suggesting that Russia is about to break up from 
within, in which case ‘the Russian Ukraine, with its rich 
resources, might be linked by way of what is now the Polish 
Ukraine and the Carpatho-Ukraine (Ruthenia) to the industries 
of the Reich.’ He added that the realisation of the Nazi plans 
“seems to depend on events not under the control of the 
Reich, unless, as seems highly probable, resort were had to military 
action before a Russian collapse.’ (The italics are mine.). 

It is natural that Nazi circles should discuss those plans, 
because they are the final territorial stage of the ‘ Mein Kampf’ 
programme. Ruthenia is perhaps to be employed rather as 
a channel of propaganda in the Ukraine than as the eventual 
main line of military attack, but in any case The Times article 
challenges the complacent assumption that Germany will halt 
of her own accord at any stage short of complete fulfilment of 
the ‘ Mein Kampf’ programme. Control of Czechoslovakia, 
however, no doubt has as its aim chiefly control of all practical 
land routes across Europe into the Danube basin and to the 
Black Sea and beyond. This consideration may well have 
been most immediately present to the Reich Government 
when it virtually forbade the providing of a common frontier 
for Poland and Hungary and the cession of the Danubian 
port of Bratislava to Hungary. One of the chief commercial 
efforts of Poland has been to establish a cheap and therefore 
popular trade route from her port of Gdynia vid the Czech- 
slovak port of Bratislava to South-eastern Europe, the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and even further afield. The develop- 
ment of that scheme would obviously challenge the profits 
of the German waterway scheme from the North Sea and 
Baltic to the Black Sea and the great military-commercial 
rapid motor-road scheme which, according to substantial 
reports, is intended to run from Vienna to Belgrade and thence 
to branch in one direction to the Adriatic and in the other 
either xi¢ Rumania or vid Bulgaria to the Black Sea. At all 
events, it is evident that the domination of Czechoslovakia 
was demanded to a considerable extent by the project of 
securing a commercial monopoly in South-eastern Europe 
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whatever further military projects might eventually be 


subserved. 

Thete is very little prospect, or even possibility, of normal 
trade in areas controlled by Germany. If she has her way, 
rigidly barter monopolies will be extended throughout the 
Danubian basin. Yugoslavia is reported to have been already 
largely ’ attached.’ Hungary cannot be expected to put up 
resistance, and it is to be feared that the policy will be 
extended to other countries of South-eastern Europe. Inter- 
nationalism in our sense of the word, economic or political, 
does not enter into the Nazi scheme of things. It is indeed 
expressly repudiated in the Nazi political text-book Mein 
Kampf. Germany is committed to her system of rigidity and 
exclusiveness. It will not, and probably cannot, be abandoned 
until it is no longer materially tenable. But it is futile to 
imagine that we can trust—at least, at any period with which 
we need reckon—to the unaided operation of ‘ economic 
laws’ to force a readjustment and a return to what we used 
to consider normal international economic relationships. 
The Nazi evidently believes that he can defy these old 
economic ‘laws’ just as he believes that he can defy Chris- 
tianity itself. In the long run he will no doubt prove to have 
been wrong in one respect as in the other. But it will not 
necessarily be in our time, and the desirable lesson will 
certainly not be speeded by any mixture of fear and com- 
placency. In the meantime, it is an illusion to imagine that 
our supposed economic and financial strength, of which the 
basis is no monopoly of this country, is an indefeasible 
inheritance which will automatically enable us to secure a 
proper share of the trade in areas controlled or influenced 
by the dictatorships. It is no doubt the case that the Danubian 
countries and others are reluctant, as Mr. Chamberlain said, 
to become economically, and therefore ultimately politically, 
dependent on the two dictatorships. King Carol of Roumania 
said as much during his visit to London in November. But 
the political pressure is enormous and is bound to be increased, 
nor will it be met by a mere policy of loans. We have 
to recover our political prestige before our financial and 
economic strength can again become effective. It may be 
added, as some Italian friends of this country have lately 
urged, that we shall probably have also to revise some of 
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our more individualistic trading methods—at least, in regard 
to commercial representation abroad. 

If the situation in Central and South-eastern Europe 
represents already an actual or rapidly developing German 
domination, under the influence of a force to which apparently 
the two European democracies as yet appear to oppose little 
or no effective resistance, it would be a grave error to suppose 
that it remains there. It is quite obvious, even from the 
admissions of our Cabinet Ministers, that the two dictator- 
ships are determined to bring about the victory of General 
Franco in Spain. In regard to Spain there have been some 
curiously contradictory ministerial statements. When asking 
Parliament to approve the bringing into force of the Anglo- 
Italian Treaty, the Prime Minister claimed as ‘a substantial 
earnest of the good intentions of the Italian Government ’ the 
withdrawal of the 10,000 Italian infantry from Spain, together 
with an assurance that ‘ all the remaining Italian forces of all 
categories will be withdrawn when the non-intervention plan 
comes into operation.’ In the same speech he declared that 
it ‘ cannot properly be said ’ that it is the fault of Italy that the 
British plan for the withdrawal of volunteers is not in force. 
Yet Lord Halifax has stated that the Anglo-Italian Treaty has 
never represented a lever which could be used for getting the 
Italian forces out of Spain, and that Signor Mussolini has 
never weakened in his determination to ensure General 
Franco’s victory. ‘That can only mean that Italy will only 
cease actively to support General Franco when the resistance 
of Republican Spain is completely crushed. How can that be 
made to rhyme with any genuine loyalty to the British 
evacuation plans? Is it surprising that the belief should gain 
ground that, in the opinion of the British Government, the 
crushing of the Republican forces is in any case inevitable, 
and that accordingly the continued intervention of Italy and 
Germany in Spain must be accepted as the best and quickest 
means of producing the only possible, and indeed even the 
most merciful, ‘settlement’ of the Spanish question? But 
if that is the Government’s view, how can the British plan of 
evacuation fail to appear as a piece of political humbug, more 
discreditable to this country by comparison than even to the 
dictators, who at least do not conceal their intentions? If 
Italy and Germany had been willing and determined that the 
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evacuation scheme. should come into force, General Franco, 
who is the only obstacle; would not and could not have 
tesisted it. The British Government claim not to believe 
that Franco’s victory with German and Italian aid will 
eventually have injurious effects on Great Britain. The 
Prime Minister deduced this, in his speech on November 2, 
from two facts. The first was that when he was at Munich, 
Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini assured him ‘ most 
definitely ’ that they had no territorial ambitions in Spain. 
He has twice deprecated as unworthy an attitude of suspicion 
towards such assurances, although all Herr Hitler’s previous 
solemn declarations regarding the absence of territorial 
ambitions in Europe have been broken one after another. 
However, actual territorial occupation of any part of Spain 
is not necessary to make Spain in future a menace to Britain. 
If the future Government of Spain is a subordinate ‘ ally,’ on 
the Manchukuo plan, of Germany, the menace to France and 
Britain may well prove just as serious as though the dictator 
Powers were still, as they are now, in actual territorial 
occupation. ‘Therefore, the Prime Minister recalled that 
during the September crisis General Franco declared that ‘ he 
would not violate the French frontier unless he were attacked 
from that quarter.’ It is true that this declaration of neutrality 
—for what it might have been worth—was momentarily 
disconcerting to Rome and Berlin. It may even have 
suggested that, once master of all Spain, General Franco 
might not necessarily be a completely trustworthy ‘ ideo- 
logical’ agent of the dictatorships. But it cannot on this 
account be safely assumed that General Franco’s declaration 
of neutrality was dictated by any actual desire of his principal 
advisers—whatever may be his personal views—to avoid 
breaking all bridges between Franco-Spain and the 
democracies. There are certain facts which suggest that any 
other course than neutrality might at once have proved 
extremely dangerous to General Franco, whatever might have 
been the eventual results of a European war. It is not even very 
probable that France would have been obliged to send large 
forces across the Pyrenean frontier. There was, however, 
recently a widely current report, which might yet prove to 
have been well founded, that General Franco is not intended 
by his allies to remain at the head of affairs when once 
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Republican resistance is defeated. Not unnaturally, pagan 
Nazidom has no great desire to see established in Spain a 
Catholic administration with monarchical leanings, and 
therefore with characteristically Spanish sentiments of inde- 
pendence. It would suit Germany’s book much better 
that there should presently be established a Phalangist 
Government which would be much more in line with Nazi 
ideas and methods. She would thus be much more completely 
assured of the maintenance of the economic stranglehold 
which she has established over Spain. Strategically as well as 
economically, Nazidom doubtless attaches particular import- 
ance to those mining areas whence France was able to obtain 
such highly important supplies of ore when her northern 
mining areas had been occupied. It must be assumed that in 
another war those same areas would at least be handicapped 
very seriously by bombing raids. Also, it is well known that 
French armaments factories are now largely concentrated in 
the south-west, so that the supply of Spanish ore would be of 
the greatest geographical value if the trans-frontier com- 
munications were assured. 

The Dépéche de Toulouse, in its issue of October 23, gave 
a number of highly significant details of the German strangle- 
hold on Spanish industry. German agents are not contented 
with a general control of the economic life of Spain. Wherever 
possible they have bought actual financial control of Spanish 
enterprises. Krupps, for example, according to this report, 
control one of the most important mines in Biscaya. The 
firm of Pach have bought two mines belonging to the Spanish 
firm of Juan Lesaca. The Moroccan ferro-manganese out- 
put is monopolised by the semi-official German ‘ Hisma’ 
organisation. Mention is made of other mines in Spanish 
Morocco which have come under German control. Incident- 
ally, some Spanish firms which might compete with German 
imports into Spain have been closed down. Examples are 
certain Spanish munition factories. So, too, Germany has 
obtained control of the Basque maritime services. The 
former ships of the Askari-Mendi are stated now to run under 
the German flag, as are those of other companies. Spanish 
exports to Germany have greatly increased. One Basque 
metallurgical factory has an annual contract of 60,000 tons 
of pig-iron and steel bars for Germany, while of the Biscayan 
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iron-ore output, averaging about 100,000 tons, fully half goes 
to Germany. Skins, at the rate of nearly 20,000 tons a year, 
sugar from the Alava factory, and even wheat are exported to 
Germany, though of wheat Spain herself goes short. These 
are only a few illustrations—they could be multiplied—of the 
hold which Germany has obtained over Spain. Such a hold 
is not comparable in kind with any trading advantage which 
Germany held before the war. Her grip of the country—by 
actual financial control, by the services of German experts 
who are the real managers of business concerns even when 
there is a Spanish figurehead, and especially by the barter 
system—is such that it must be very doubtful whether any 
mere loan system on'the part of this country, or any Spanish 
dislike of economic servitude to a foreign country, will easily 
or quickly suffice to break it. 

I have put down only a few illustrations of the kind of 
development which we have to confront in the economic 
sphere. That the development has a direct relation to 
military considerations must be apparent. It is essential, at 
all events, if the country is to make the effort demanded of it, 
that there should be no more comfortable illusions. Not even 


those who, despite the latest anti-Semitic barbarities in the Reich, 
continue apparently to believe that all Nazi methods can be 
both explained and excused by the Treaty of Versailles can 
doubt any longer that National-Socialist ambitions as well as 
methods will have to be met by a much sterner, completer, 
and more united effort than has yet been generally appreciated 
in this country. 


CHARLES TOWER. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE DECLINE OF THEOLOGY IN ENGLAND 


ANYONE who sets out to describe or to deplore a ‘ decline’ 
lays himself open to the charge either that he is con- 
stitutionally a audator temporis acti, or that his attitude is, in 
the current jargon, ‘ subjective.’ Certainly he must not treat 
of any subject so palpitating as theology without indicating 
his own standpoint and approach. ‘The present article is that 
of a layman, with no special competence in theology, who 
was brought up as a Protestant dissenter, was for a brief 
period a member of the Church of England, and has been 
for the last twenty years a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It is in no sense an attempt to present ‘ the Catholic 
point of view ’ on the subject, assuming anything of the kind 
to exist. Few people whose reflective life covers the thirty- 
eight years of this century will deny the proposition that 
theology plays a very much smaller part in the life and thought 
of England to-day than it did at the end of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. That the country is less ‘religious’ would be 
challenged with heat by every dean, film star, or tennis 
champion interviewed on the subject by the popular Press, 
but the term ‘Religion’ has been ‘defecated to a pure 
transparency,’ like so many other high-sounding words. We 
are concerned with Christian theology. In its broadest sense, 
it should include Roman Catholicism, Anglicanism, and 
evangelical dissent, but, for obvious reasons, it is only 
Protestant theology which has excited any considerable 
influence on public life in this country. To say that this is 
because ‘ Rome discourages thought’ would be misleading. 
The history of Roman Catholicism in England from the 
revival which followed the Oxford Movement down to the 
present time is one of storm and stress. The history of the 
Vatican Council or the biography of any prominent Roman 
Catholic of the nineteenth century will supply sufficient 
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evidence. All this, however, has been, so to speak, insulated 
from the general intellectual life of the country. . The 
problems of Catholics have been ecclesiastical or philosophical. 
Outside a section of the Anglican Church, the former have 
not existed, except in relation to secular politics, and for 
philosophical thought the Englishman is constitutionally 
indisposed. On the other hand, the theological problems 
which so much preoccupied previous generations of English- 
men have not touched the Catholic layman. The classic 
problems of predestination and free will are for him res 
judicata. In this sense submission to Rome may be said to 
carry with it a ‘decline of theological thought.’ There is 
nothing corresponding in the Roman Catholic community to 
that solid body of middle-class and artisan society which had 
a definite theological culture and formed the backbone of 
English Nonconformity. We can remember simple men, 
uncultivated according to contemporary standards, who could 
discuss the ninth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans with 
far more real intellectual force than their grandchildren 
display in passing London matriculation and repeating the 
catchwords of the newspapers. 

The turning-point, in so far as these things can each be 
fixed, may be placed about the time of the New Theology 
controversy, half-way through the first decade of this century. 
The minister of the City Temple had offered a restatement of 
the Christian message which marked a violent departure from 
traditional Protestant theology. In every ‘little bethel’ 
throughout: the country, protests thundered against this 
tampering with ‘the faith that was once delivered to the 
saints.’ Some of the most effective of these protests came 
from lay preachers, men who during the week were farmers, 
shoemakers, artisans. They were steeped in the Scriptures, 
and would travel miles on the Sunday, often at great incon- 
venience, to preach the Gospel. We heard many of these 
sermons, which, for real intellectual force, were not inferior 
to the more polished criticisms of Dr. Gore and other 
theologians. What we did not know was that we were 
witnessing a last stand. These men were prepared to fight 
for an iota as fiercely as the men of Nicea, and for the same 
reason, not because of any superstitious veneration, but 
because they knew how much it meant. They have gone 
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and the old ‘ local preacher ’ has given place to slick salesmen 
of spiritual uplift. 

How it may be in the theological training colleges we do 
not know. There may still be men, like Dr. Fairbairn and 
Peter T. Forsyth, teaching a definite theology. What is 
certain is that there are no such evidences of it in the public 
life of the country as there were. ‘ Be ye reconciled to God’ 
was the message on the chapel we attended asa child. ‘ Britain 
must support the League ’ is the announcement on the chapels 
we pass to-day. The pastors of our youth aimed at creating 
conviction of sin. A ‘ psychological clinic’ at one centre of 
London Nonconformity offers to cure the sense of guilt. A 
Roman Catholic may, we think, without impertinence, 
deplore these things and wish they were otherwise. 

An attempt to analyse this decline of theology brings to 
light two special features of it. One is the neglect of the 
English Bible, the other the decay of the sense of sin. The 
Anniversary of the Open Bible was the occasion recently of 
public demonstrations of gratitude by the leaders of Protestant 
religious life. We do not question the sincerity of their 
utterances, though they sometimes contained assertions or 
implications about the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church 
to the reading of the Sacred Scriptures which it would be 
difficult to justify ; but will anybody pretend that the Bible 
is as well known in England to-day as it was in the opening 
days of the century? Let any public speaker illustrate his 
argument with scriptural quotations which would have been 
perfectly familiar to pre-war hearers, and a working-class 
audience will have no idea what he is talking about. The 
greater part of what passes for educated Young England 
to-day has received its instruction in the State-maintained 
secondary schools. Bible teaching may figure on the 
curricula for aught we know, but the products of this system 
of education do not know their Bibles as the young people 
from the Victorian Board schools and National schools did. 
To submit a scriptural turn of expression to a young present- 
day sub-editor is to invite the blue pencil. We once hazarded 
‘ evil communications have corrupted good manners,’ but it 
evolved into something quite different, and a reference to 
‘rumours of wars’ became ‘threats of war.’ The examples 
are trivial, but this neglect of the English Bible is not only, 
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as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch would assure us, a loss to 
English writing and speaking, it represents a weakening of 
traditional Protestantism in which those who are not Pro- 
testants, but are concerned with our common Christianity, 
can find no reason for satisfaction. 

The second element—the loss of the sense of sin— 
concerns a more restricted area. The neglect of the Bible 
directly affects the cultural life of the country as a whole, 
but here we are led to consider modern English Protestantism 
as a teaching body. A word of preliminary explanation is 
necessary if we say that we regard an emphasis on the sense 
of sin, the conviction that the human race is ‘ included under 
sin,’ as a characteristically Protestant contribution to religious 
thought. We have spoken of ‘ our common Christianity ’ ; 
but it is unnecessary to point out that no Roman Catholic can 
regard Catholicism, Protestantism, and other forms of belief 
as variants of a common religion, to be discussed on the same 
level in terms of resemblances and differences and with an 
implication that the differentia are subjective and psychological 
rather than inherent in the systems. From our point of 
view, integral Christianity is the depositum fidei held by the 
Catholic Church in communion with the See of Rome. 
Doctrines which conflict with her teachings we hold to be, 
not alternative expressions or other facets of a many-sided 
truth, but false. The eminent sanctity of millions of people 
outside the Church of Rome it would be preposterous to 
deny, and the indifferent morality, to say nothing of sanctity, 
of many inside it is an unpleasant fact. It is a statement of 
unimpeachable orthodoxy that there are many in the soul of 
the Church who are outside its body, and vice versé. Having 
guarded ourselves against any misunderstanding on that 
point, may we not say that there are features of Protestant 
thought, which are characteristic of it, without thereby 
participating in anything which belongs essentially (I speak 
as a Roman Catholic) to Protestant heresy ? It is in that sense 
that we speak of the emphasis on the sense of sin as 
characteristically Protestant. 

It may take exaggerated and morbid forms, as it seems to 
us to do in the classic case of Luther, but it remains true that 
the fact of sin is essential to Christianity. And by sin we do 
not here mean sins—acts of wrongdoing. We mean a 
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particular state, which belongs to human nature as we know 
it, and must be regarded, according to Christian teaching, as 
a consequence of the transgression of Adam. It is as much 
a part of the depositum fidei that ‘ in Adam all died ’ as that ‘ in 
Christ shall all be made alive.’ -Where this conception is 
lost, Christianity has lost its raison d’étre. It is the answer to 
the question: ‘ What must I do to be saved?’ It is centred 
not only in an Exemplar but in a Saviour, and there can no 
more be a real Christianity without a sense of sin than there 
can be a Christianity without Christ. In Catholic theology 
the term ‘sin’ is not used univocally of original and actual, 
mortal and venial sin. It is outside the scope of this article 
to discuss the distinctions. The point we wish to make is that 
it is the conception of sin as a systemic disease of the human 
soul due to a historic fact—the fall of man—that is so far in 
antagonism with contemporary modes of thought that it seems 
to be disappearing from popular preaching in this country. 

This, as it seems to us, while it does not alter anything 
essential in the relations of Catholicism and Protestantism, 
considered as systems of thought, to one another, does affect 
the approach of both Catholic and Protestant to the intellectual 
problems of the age. A nineteenth-century Catholic apologist 
might well feel called upon to criticise certain Protestant 
conceptions of sin. He would have to attack the doctrine of 
the total corruption of human nature and the ‘ filthy rags’ 
conception of good works. Sin in Catholic eyes is, like all 
forms of evil, a privation or deficiency. The tendency of 
most Protestant apologetics has been to treat it as a positive 
entity. It is difficult to give to the word dyapria, which is 
most frequently used for ‘sin’ in the New Testament, the 
content which the word holds in Protestant theology, and it 
may perhaps be doubted—we make the suggestion diffidently 
—whether the Greek language is capable of expressing many 
specifically Protestant ideas. Catholicism has been called 
‘ Hellenised Christianity,’ but our principal sources are in 
Greek, and when we are in a specifically Protestant atmosphere 
we have a feeling that the Scriptures have undergone a 
process of de-hellenisation. The argument that the New 
Testament is Hebrew thought in a Greek idiom is a dangerous 
one. Because he accepts it, Charles Maurras is catholique mais 
pas chrétien. i 
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However that may be, the position to-day is not one in 
which Catholic and Protestant conceptions of sin confront one 
another. | To the present-day ‘ liberal religionist ’ a discussion 
of sin has about as much value as speculations on ‘ phlogiston ’ 
would have for a contemporary scientist. ‘The idea, implicit 
if not avowed, is that ‘sin’ was a hypothesis which is no 
longer useful. Even if the word be maintained, it has lost 
its old meaning. Probably the most powerful factor con- 
tributing to this was the extension to the sphere of religious 
thought of the biological speculations of the Darwinians. 
The idea of sin as ‘a regression to an eatlier evolutionary 
stage’ is not the Catholic doctrine of the privation of meta- 
physical good. It is a denial of the fall of man, and without 
the fall all Christian theology is meaningless. 

Here then, as it seems to us, it is more obvious to-day, 
than it was even a quarter of a century ago, that Protestant 
and Roman Catholic are united on matters more fundamental 
than those which divide them. If they are both out of touch 
with the attitude of the modern world, are we to conclude 
that this is the condemnation of both? Has the sense of sin 
so largely disappeared in our time: because the doctrine has 
been found out of touch with human experience ? 

We must go cautiously here. A Christian cannot admit 
that the content of his religion is to be tried by the Zeitgeist. 
The fact of sin does not depend on human consciousness of 
it ; the patient is not to diagnose the doctor. Yet the appeal 
to experience, if not ultimate, is certainly not irrelevant. 
Christianity is not true because it is revealed; it is revealed 
because it is true. 

It is just here that modern thought and speculation seems 
to be at variance with itself, for modern man, having rejected 
original sin from the hands of the theologian, seems to be 
accepting something very like it from the psychologist. The 
reader of the New Testament, and especially of the Pauline 
writings, will find yet another division of the concept of sin 
in addition to those we have mentioned. We will call it a 
division into legalistic and biological interpretations. From 
the former, which appealed to St. Paul as one learned in 
the Jewish law, are derived all the ideas of ‘imputed 
righteousness.’ The latter fits naturally into our ideas of 
biological inheritance. The consequences of sin ate a part 
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of the psycho-physical constitution with which we enter the 
world. 

Let us restate the doctrine of original sin under this 
aspect. There is nothing alien to contemporary scientific 
thought in the notion that man to-day is largely conditioned 
by racial experiences which are very remote in time. We may 
have our own opinion of the value of Haeckel’s law, ‘ Onto- 
geny recapitulates phylogeny,’ according to which the 
embryonic history of the individual recapitulates the history 
of the race. It is one which has greatly influenced modern 
thought. Jung has applied it to psychology. The various 
systems which are loosely described as ‘ the New Psychology ’ 
concentrate very largely on the phenomenon of psychogenic 
illness. To the fashionable nineteenth-century idea of explain- 
ing human life in terms of physico-chemical processes there 
has succeeded a search into man’s psychic life for the origin 
of his troubles. We hear more of neuroses than any previous 
generation has heard, and it seems to be concluded that we are 
all neurotic. ‘ Wretched man that I am,’ exclaims St. Paul. 
‘Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?’ 
Nineteen centuries later, savants, who would not waste time 
on the tent-maker, are discussing ‘man’s unconscious 
conflict.’ 

There is no lack of ingenuity in the suggested answers. 
Otto Rank advances ‘the birth-trauma’ as an explanation. 
But Freud, the high priest of the new psychologies, goes 
further back into the night of time. It is very suggestive to 
see how Freud and Jung find themselves forced by their 
clinical experience to the conclusion that contemporary man 
has some deep-rooted malady which is only to be explained 
in terms of remote racial history. The origin of religion and 
conscience, according to Freud, is to be found in the primitive 
totem feast. All this rests on a very insubstantial basis of 
anthropological theory, and, as far as we can gather, Freud’s 
excursions into anthropology are no great improvement on 
Jung’s travesties of ecclesiastical history. The significant 
thing in each case is that man is found to present a puzzle 
which can only be solved by reference to some decisive event 
in his remote history. To Freud religion itself is a neurosis. 
The trouble is not sin, but the illusion of sin. Jung, super- 
ficially viewed, is more friendly to Christianity, but here it is 
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wise to fear the Greeks, e¢ dona ferentes. Fundamentally his 
view is the same. ‘ My problem,’ he told a London audience, 
‘is to wrestle with the big monster of the historical past, the 
gteat snake of the centuries, the burden of the human mind, 
the problem of Christianity. ... Other people are not 
wotried by such problems, they do not cate about the 
historical problems Christianity has heaped upon us.’ 

Now there is doubtless a great difference between accept- 
ing the Book of Genesis as fact and holding that a sense of 
conflict is inherent and vastly important in the deepest 
recesses of the human psyche, though it is doubtful if the new 
psychologists would recognise this, for they have been 
greatly influenced by the Philosophie des Als Ob of Vaihinger, 
and certainly it is to-day ‘as if’ the opening chapters of 
Genesis were true. 

The point we wish to make is that at a time when religious 
leaders appear to be in full retreat from theology, when they 
are increasingly insistent on ‘muscular Christianity’ and a 
common-sense view of things, independent investigation on 
other lines is more than ever convincing us of the inadequacy 
of these things. It may satisfy a ‘ pleasant Sunday afternoon ’ 
audience to be told that ‘ just the art of being kind is all the 
sad world needs,’ but the more thoughtful elements in modern 
life are less and less inclined to believe it. The platitudes of 
the ‘ wayside pulpit’ are very degenerate successors of the 
message of men who were persecuted for ‘ turning the world 
upside down.’ The non-theological Christianity so popular 
in our day would have had a less exciting history than historic 
Catholicism or Protestantism, but it would have been a 
shorter one. 

REGINALD J. DINGLE. 
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THE THIRD WINTER OF THE SPANISH 
CIVIL WAR 


Tue other day I was watching a maker of artificial limbs, 
whom war had summoned from New York to impart his 
experience to Spanish pupils, fashioning a foot in his work- 
shop beneath the General Mola Hospital at San Sebastian. 
When he told me it was for a soldier who had lost his own 
foot through frostbite in the fight for Teruel last December, 
my mind went back to that harsh Aragon battlefield where 
outposts on both sides were frozen to death during the night. 
I thought of the insufficiently clad reserves whom I had seen 
huddling wretchedly together in snow and sleet as they waited 
for the command to go forwards; of the heavily muffled 
English-speaking captain who protested that his men: would 
not fight if the cold lasted much longer, and envied me so 
hungrily because I was going to spend a night in bed at 
Saragossa ; of the ill-lit, overcrowded dressing-stations where 
the wounded, lying on the floor awaiting their turn, asked in 
vain for warmer covering. It was oppressing to happen so 
long afterwards on this reminder that in hospitals up and down 
Spain men were still recovering from that severe engagement, 
and to reflect that the survivors now had another winter 
campaign ahead of them, that, for the third. winter in 
succession, Spaniards were still bent on destroying Spaniards. 

Last spring, when the Nationalist forces penetrated 
Catalonia as far as Lérida and soon afterwards sundered 
Government territory in two by driving a wedge through to 
‘the sea at Vinaroz, most persons in General Franco’s part of 
the country assumed that Spain would not have to face 
another winter of civil war. In Burgos and Valladolid 
officials hurriedly drew up plans for policing and feeding the 
three most populous cities of Spain—Madrid, Barcelona and 
Valencia. Inthe crowded hotels of San Sebastian, where most 
of them have been living restlessly on credit for over two yeats, 
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well-to-do refugees from Government Spain discussed with 
fresh hope the prospects of soon rejoining their abandoned 
property and lost friends. Even as late as the middle of July, 
when the enemy had already rallied with surprising resolution, 
officers attached to army headquarters in Saragossa were 
expecting Valencia to fall in the early) autumn, and Madrid, 
if not Barcelona, to follow suit soon afterwards. Then, on 
the night of July. 24, a Catalan army, reinforced for the last 
time by detachments of the International Brigade, broke 
across the River Ebro and diverted the bulk of the aircraft 
and artillery which for several weeks had been: methodically 
pulverising the outer defences of Valencia. That well-tiined 
and cleverly directed stroke dashed Nationalist Spain’s hope 
of achieving a final military victory in 1938. . 

There are a few untroubled persons in Nationalist Spain 
who are enjoying the war and will be much at a loss when it 
ends. The type exists in every country, but perhaps most 
numerously in the Peninsula, the spirit of whose conquistadores 
and guerrilleros still lives for all to see. The certainty of 
another winter’s hostilities does not distress them. They 
give little, if any, thought to the part they: are playing in 
history ; they know life will never be so enthralling to them 
again as it is now, But, though naturally conspicuous, they 
are an unrepresentative minority. The majority of men and 
women living under General Franco’s authority are perceptibly 
dejected by the remaining distance from war to peace. The 
hearty ‘ vivas’ of Press and platform can neither allay nor con- 
ceal the disappointment and foreboding in their hearts.. Were 
they allowed to be articulate they would proclaim their desire 
for an immediate armistice on any reasonable terms. 

It is not the fear of defeat, or of suffering hitherto 
unexperienced physical hardship, that is troubling the serenity 
of Nationalist Spain. War has not touched the civilian 
population nearly as sharply as it has touched the civilian 
population in Government territory.. There has always been 
plenty of good things to eat and drink in Genetal Franco’s 
thirty-eight provinces. The Dia del plato unico, a weekly 
exaggeration of Germany’s monthly Eintopfsonntag, is observed 
out of moral, not economic, necessity. Meat is being more 
thriftily distributed than before, and beer cannot be brewed 
as quickly. and copiously as it is sometimes drunk. There 
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is a scarcity of rice, oranges, lemons, and cigarettes. But 
these are deprivations of no great consequence ; substitutes 
can be found for most of them. Up to now the only serious 
problem in Nationalist Spain’s domestic economy has been 
to provide a sufficient quantity of textiles without placing 
orders abroad. For the bulk of Spain’s textile goods has 
always been manufactured in Catalonia, a source still 
unpromisingly remote from Nationalist buyers. When we 
entered a newly conquered town or village in the course of 
General Franco’s advance on Lérida, one of the Press officers 
seemed to have only one object in mind—that was, to find 
a shop where he could buy some towels, which he was 
looking forward to carrying in triumph to his wife in San 
Sebastian. Unluckily for him, the local stock had always 
been removed by the fugitive owner or appropriated by the 
first incoming soldiers. So eagerly are people in Nationalist 
Spain on the look-out for textile goods. It is even likely that 
some, less lucky in the search than others, may feel the cold 
more keenly this winter than before. But again there is no 
question of deprivation acute enough to cause grave suffering 
or even apprehension. 

As for the military, they will be a little better off this 
winter than they were last, for they have pushed their major 
battlefields forwards to country where the climate is milder. 
General Franco’s troops are fed remarkably well in the field ; 
on stagnant sectors this winter they will, no doubt, be 
bartering their surplus bread, meat, and coffee for the enemy’s 
surplus anis, as they did last year. 

Yet, notwithstanding its resources and record of military 
success, Nationalist Spain is becoming more nervy and 
diffident as the war proceeds. Those who committed them- 
selves voluntarily and wholeheartedly to General Franco’s 
cause in 1936, anticipating victory within a few weeks, are 
beginning to ask themselves uneasily if the gains of the rising 
can ever be worth the appalling and utterly unexpected price. 
Although the cost of the civil war is never publicly discussed 
in Nationalist Spain, there are clues galore to the tune of the 
bill. Neither side publishes lists of casualties, and, such is 
the bitterness of spirit, neither has accepted the suggestion 
of the International Red Cross that a record should be kept 
as far as possible of the identity of enemy dead found 
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abandoned on the field. For obvious reasons no official 
record has been kept of assassinations. The number of 
judicial executions will probably never be known. But as 
one goes about Spain one rarely meets a person whose family 
has not been bereaved in one way or another. Spaniards 
who have been trying to keep count of the number of killed 
since the war began unanimously put the figure at at least 
1,000,000. Of these the majority are young men who would 
have served their country well in time of peace. 

While the war is costing thousands of valuable lives, 
it is simultaneously fast laying waste the country’s economic 
resources. Both sides have understandably drawn impene- 
trable veils over their financial practices and over many of 
their commercial transactions. But anybody can figure that 
the bill for war material must be exceedingly heavy, and that 
it will take years to rebuild the scores of destroyed towns, 
villages and harbours, and the hundreds of sprung roads and 
bridges. Every honest Nationalist knows to his discomfort 
that a great deal of the damage has been done by General 
Franco’s artillery and aircraft. Few are deceived by the 
customary announcement before the Nationalist troops enter 
a town which has been heavily shelled and bombed that, 
before retiring, the ‘ Marxist hordes ’ dynamited the principal 
buildings. It is realised that much more destruction will 
have to be wrought before the war is finished. And, for this 
reason, when peace is at last restored there will be little 
easing of the nation’s burden. The longer the war lasts, the 
poorer Spain will be when she sets out to put her shattered 
house in order, and the more difficult it will be for the leaders 
of the country to fulfil their promises. 

Another substantial bill which Nationalist Spain did not 
reckon for at the beginning of the war is that for foreign 
assistance over such a long period. The number of foreign 
troops and agents in Nationalist Spain has been variously 
exaggerated and underestimated. It may be said with 
confidence that there are about 5000 Germans in the Legion 
Condor, mostly serving as airmen, anti-aircraft officers, 
instructors, telephonists and drivers, and, since the with- 
drawal of 10,000 infantry, about 30,000 Italians serving as 
combatants on land and in the air The Germans are volun- 
teers; the Italians, save a few airmen, are conscripts. The 
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assistance of both is reinforced by invaluable supplies of war 
material, some of which is bought, some borrowed, by General 
Franco. 

There is little doubt that Nationalist Spain is paying now 
in cash and goods for all the foreign help it is receiving 
except the guns and aeroplanes that have been lent for the 
duration of the war. But there is good reason for supposing 
that Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini expect to receive more 
from intervention in Spain than the employment of a certain 
number of their countries’ youth. A German air officer told 
me that one of Germany’s biggest gains from intervention in 
Spain is the experience of war being acquired by airmen and 
military technicians. An Italian pilot said much the same 
thing, and added that the Spanish war had occupied a large 
number of the soldiers who would have been at a loose end 
on their return from Ethiopia. Will that be sufficient for the 
two dictators? Many of General Franco’s subjects have an 
uneasy suspicion that it will not, that the longer the war drags 
on the more difficult it will be to free the country afterwards 
from alien economic exploitation, the influence of alien ideas, 
and the dangerous consequences of alien alliances. 

The Burgos Government has sought to forestall foreign 
exploitation of Spain’s rich mineral resources by introducing 
a law that restricts the granting of mining concessions to 
Spanish companies, financed by Spanish capital, and‘ advised 
as far as possible by Spanish engineers. But there are many 
other economic opportunities in the Peninsula, and ‘ Hisma,’ 
the central German trading organisation in Spain, is busily 
finding them out and preparing to make the most of them. 
The continually expanding commercial air lines of Nationalist 
Spain, for instance, are now operated entirely by German 
pilots, flying German aeroplanes, and assisted by German 
radio operators and ground engineers. 

It is unavoidable that the foreigners who are being given 
an exceptional opportunity to enter intimately and without 
competition into Spanish economic life are appreciably 
influencing the country’s political ideas. Newspaper readers 
in General Franco’s territory have to rely for the greater part 
of their foreign news on the not altogether unbiassed reports 
supplied for next to nothing by the official German and 
Italian news agencies. In Burgos the other day I bought a 
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small German-Spanish dictionary published before the war in 
which two or three supplementary pages have been inserted 
since 1936 giving the Spanish for German technical and 
political terms. The four pages devoted to political expres- 
sions for the use of propagandists give the Spanish for such 
significant Nazi concepts as Aryan, concentration camp, 
war-guilt lies, racial purity, and totalitarianism. 

The one clear political development in Nationalist Spain 
since the beginning of the war has been the emergence, not 
without struggle, of the Falange Espafiola Tradicionalista, a 
totalitarian party, as the ruling clique. ‘The Falange has 
derived its policy and practices largely from Nazi and Fascist 
models, often regatdless of their suitability for the Spanish 
people, who are by nature individualists and at the same time 
deeply religious. The devout Roman Catholics of Navarre, 
fighting to restore God and the king to their former places in 
Spain, are already murmuring openly but impotently against 
the Falange and the character it is assuming from association 
with totalitarian and anti-Catholic advisers. 

It is impossible to tell at present how much the Spaniards 
of Nationalist Spain fear that General Franco’s mounting 
obligations to Germany and Italy may one day involve Spain 
in a European war—at least, in so far as Spain’s air and sea 
ports would be used as bases by German and Italian forces, 
and thus become military objectives. Perhaps such a con- 
tingency seems too remote at the moment from their own 
more pressing quarrel. But I know a few have not forgotten 
the truth of the Duke of Wellington’s assertion that ‘the 
Pyrenean boundary is the most vulnerable frontier of France, 
probably the only vulnerable frontier.’ Those who under- 
stand something of the political rivalries of present-day 
Europe are wondering uneasily into what further experience 
of wat Spain may yet be led. 

No account of the cost of the civil war-would be complete 
without taking into consideration the intangible but none the 
less grievous wounds inflicted upon the nation’s spirit by 
two and a half years of fratricide. To persuade the citizens 
of a country to wage wat continuously against‘ their fellow- 
citizens it is necessary to kindle hatred by fair means or foul 
and feed the flames with unceasing extravagance. This has 
been happening in Spain, with ugly consequences from which 
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the longer the war continues the longer it will take the 
country to recover. The shooting of prisoners of war who 
are known to have taken an active part in politics, un- 
chivalrous contempt for a brave enemy, spy mania, denuncia- 
tion of neighbours, unjust executions, and gaols filled with 
harmless political suspects, are all manifestations of the 
peculiar brutality and hysteria of civil strife. In one of the few 
magnanimous speeches provoked by the war, General Yagiie 
tried to warn Nationalist Spain of the trouble it was laying 
up for itself by this cheap belittlement of a courageous foe and 
the fearful intolerance which was filling the gaols to over- 
flowing. In April, shortly after his Moroccan Army Corps 
had broken through the Cinca fortifications and captured 
Lérida, General Yagiie told his Burgos audience that they 
were petty and mischievous who jeered at the retreating 
Government troops. ‘They are Spaniards, and therefore 
valiant,’ he declared. Referring at the same time to the 
crowded prisons of Nationalist Spain, he appealed for greater 
forbearance so that the people in Government territory might 
not be so frightened of the consequences of a Nationalist 
victory. But the text of General Yagiie’s speech, which was 
delivered on the very day that General Franco was elsewhete 
threatening vengeance for 400,000 assassinations, was imme- 
diately suppressed. Nationalist newspapers and spokesmen 
continue to fan the hatred, which bodes ill for the future unity 
of Spain. 

The increasing burden of the war would be lighter to bear 
were Nationalist Spain unshakably convinced that the struggle 
was worth while. But it is undeniable that the longer the wat 
continues the less there is to fight about, except for the 
leaders, to whom defeat would mean death or exile. The 
struggle that began in July 1936 was, in the last analysis, 
principally a struggle for jobs, a conflict between the ‘ haves’ 
and the ‘ have-nots.’ As few persons are completely single- 
minded, secondary motives also played a part, and, sounding 
more respectable, were sometimes used to conceal the primary 
impulse. The Army, the Church, and the great landowners 
and industrialists, many of them Royalists, sided with General 
Franco in the expectation that he would restore and secure 
their interests. As the war has dragged on, General Franco 
has been compelled to exact mote and more from all ranks of 
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the nation, but particularly from those which desire to 
taise their standard of living. His army of 800,000 men has 
been conscribed largely from the unprivileged classes. The 
obligations thus entailed have driven him so to modify his 
programme that the present political trend of Nationalist 
Spain is dismaying many of his original following among the 
well-to-do. A comparison of the official war-born pro- 
gtammes of Nationalist and Government Spain leads one to the 
conclusion that both sides are in agreement as to ends, and 
differ only as to the means by which the ends are to be 
attained. I do not believe that the majority of Spaniards on 
either side consider this difference in method to justify the 
unrelenting slaughter. Unfortunately, they are not allowed to 
know how nearly they have come together. The few that do 
know ate not permitted to voice their questionings. 

The first three points of the programme of Falange 
Espafiola Tradicionalista, the official programme of Nationalist 
Spain, are as follows : 


1. We believe in the supreme reality of Spain. To strengthen 
it, elevate it, and improve it is the urgent collective task of all 
Spaniards. In order to achieve this end, the interests of individuals, 
groups, and classes will have to be remorselessly waived. 

2. Spain is a destined unity in the universe. Any conspiracy 
against this unity is abhorrent. Any form of separatism is an 
unpardonable crime. The existing Constitution, in so far as it 
encourages any disunity, commits a crime against the destiny of 
Spain. For this reason we demand its immediate abrogation. 

3. We have a will to empire. We affirm that the full history 
of Spain implies an empire. We demand for Spain a pre-eminent 
place in Europe. We will not put up with international isolation 
or with foreign interference. With regard to the Hispano-American 
countries, we will aim at unification of culture, of economic interests 
and of power. Spain claims a pre-eminent place in all common 
tasks, because of her position as the spiritual cradle of the Spanish 
world. 


Compare these with points 1, 2, and 5 of the Government 
programme (Dr. Negrin’s Thirteen Points), which are : 


1. To ensure the absolute independence and complete integrity 
of Spain. A Spain entirely free from all foreign interference, 
whatever its character and origin, with her peninsular and insular 
territory and her possessions untouched and safe from any attempt 
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at dismemberment, alienation, or mortgage and retaining the 
protectorate zones assigned to her by international agreements. . . . 
Fully conscious of her historical and traditional obligations, Spain 
will draw more closely together the links forged by a common 
origin and sense of universality—a traditional characteristic of her 
people—which bind her to the other Spanish-speaking countries. 

2. The liberation of our territory from the foreign military 
forces that have invaded it, as well as from those who have entered 
Spain since 1936, and who, under the pretext of technical collabora- 
tion, are intervening or attempting to dominate the juridical life of 
Spain in their own interests. 

5. Respect for regional liberties without prejudice to Spanish 
unity. Protection and development of the personality and indi- 
viduality of the various regions of Spain, as imposed by historic 
law and fact; this, far from signifying disintegration, is the best 
means of welding together the various elements of the nation. 


Obviously there is nothing in these almost identical aims to 
justify the prolongation of hostilities. 
Point 4 of the Falange programme runs : 


Our armed forces on land, on sea, and in the air must be as 
efficient and numerous as may be necessary to assure Spain’s 
complete independence at all times. . . . We shall restore to the 
armies ... all the dignity which they deserve, and, following 
their ideal, we shall see to it that a military view of life shall shape 
Spanish existence. 


Is point 11 of the Government programme so uncompromis- 
ingly in antithesis ? 

The Spanish Army, at the service of the nation itself, shall be 
free of all leadership depending upon bias or party, and the people 


must be able to see in it the certain instrument for the defence of 
their liberties and independence. 


One could continue comparing both programmes point by 
point, finding close similarity of view on all major issues save 
one. Even on the radical questions of the rights of labour 
and of the necessity for land reform the two programmes 
acknowledge the same ends. ‘The Falange programme 
maintains : 


We repudiate any capitalist system which ignores popular 
necessities, dehumanises private property and huddles workers into 
shapeless masses ripe for misery and despair. Our spiritual and 
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national sense also repudiates Marxism, . . . The first object of 
wealth . ... is to better the people’s conditions of life. It is 
intolerable that great masses of people should live miserably whilst 
the few enjoy every luxury. ... . The State will recognise private 
property as a lawful means of fulfilling individual, family, and 
social ends, and will protect it against the abuses of the great 
financiers, speculators, and moneylenders. 


Since these words were written, General Franco has promised 
further concessions to the workers in a generous Labour 
Charter, so that the Nationalist programme approximates 
still more closely to points 7 and 9 of the Government 
programme, which specify that 

The State shall guarantee property legally and legitimately 
acquired within the limits imposed by the supreme interests of the 
nation, and the protection of producing elements, Without 
prejudice to individual initiative, it will prevent the exploitation 
of the citizen and the subjugation of collective effort by the accumula- 
tion of wealth which weakens the controlling action of the State in 
economic and social life. . . . The State shall guarantee the rights 
of the worker by means of an advanced social legislation. . . . 


As for agricultural reform, both programmes advocate the 
redistribution of land so as to establish small family properties. 
Both reserve a place for religion in the nation’s life. 

The only major issue on which a difference of opinion is 
set forth in black and white is the manner in which the Spain 
of the future is to fulfil the tasks which everybody now agrees 
have to be taken in hand. The Falange programme asserts : 


Our State will be a totalitarian instrument in the service of 
national integrity. All Spaniards will take part in it through their 
family, municipal, and syndical functions. No one shall take part 
in it through any political party. The system of political parties 
will be implacably abolished, with all that flows from them— 
inorganic suffrage, representation by conflicting parties, and par- 
liament of the familiar type. 


To which the Government programme replies : 


A People’s Republic, represented by a virile State based on 
principles of pure democracy, ruling by means of a Government 
dowed with the full authority conferred by universal suffrage, and 
symbolising a strong executive power dependent at all times on the 
will of the Spanish people. The legal and social structure of the 
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Republic shall be the work of the national will, freely expressed 
by means of a plebiscite to be held as soon as the war is over, one 
to be held without restrictions or limitations and with full guarantees 
to assure those taking part against every possible reprisal. 


In spite of this last and important difference I am utterly 
convinced that, promised an immediate peace, the majority 
of Spaniards would accept either programme in the knowledge 
that nobody’s peace can be perfect, and in confidence that 
time and the Spanish character would make the adjustments 
necessaty for the welfare and happiness of Spain. Two and 
a half years of war have achieved the recognition of popular 
rights that no Spanish Government will ever again be able 
to ignore. For that reason Dr. Negrin is right in looking 
forward to the day when the names of the dead of both sides 
will be engraved together on every village war memorial. 


K. S. Rosson. 
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THE SITUATION IN FRANCE 


‘ Vicrorigs in themselves are only the brutal destruction of 
one force by another,’ wrote Clemenceau in 1920, ‘It is for 
the conquerors to show themselves capable of drawing their 
consequences. For that men and time are needed. To-day, 
as yesterday and to-morrow, continuous success can only be 
expected from the capacity for inner discipline of nations 
worthy to conceive the new order of a just peace of labour. 
Neither noble feelings nor firm courage can failus. Through- 
out history it is steadiness in our ideas, method, consequence 
that we have lacked. Can we not draw from the trials of our 
times, the strength to surpass the glories of war, which are 
insufficient to maintain a nation’s life, in a loftier synthesis of 
those peace-time achievements which have often ennobled 
our past? To win the future we only need to forge it our- 
selves. The anvils and hammers are there; let us see the 
arms.’ ‘ Alas!’ comments General Weygand, who quotes 
these lines, ‘ the arms were lacking ’—arms of flesh and blood, 
not arms of steel. General Weygand: does not attribute 
France’s present position to the refusal of various French 
demands during the negotiation of the peace settlement, to 
infidelities of her allies, or to insufficiencies of her armament 
and of her military discipline in, 1938, but. to lack of civil 
discipline, labour and piety. He contrasts the prevailing 
French atmosphere of facility with the conditions in Germany. 
‘Doubtless her pretensions to be a chosen race are evidence 
of an insensate pride, which no longer considers either a 
promise, or justice, does not even respect God, and will one 
day be punished. But, on the other hand, what an example 
is to be found in a movement which never appeals or makes 
concessions to the weaknesses of human nature, but always 
demands self-abnegation, duty and self-sacrifice ! ’ 

It would be a great mistake to dismiss General Weygand’s 
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severe judgment of his fellow-Frenchmen as attributable to 
the dissatisfaction of a retired military man or to Fascist 
sympathies. The recent experience of mobilisation has 
caused a great many heart-searchings. At the end of Septem- 
ber a million and a half Frenchmen were under arms. They 
were not called up by age groups in accordance with the 
traditional technique of mobilisation. Veterans of the last 
war formed a large proportion of the men in uniform, and 
there were many cases of fathers called to the colours before 
their sons. Men who had never expected to serve again were 
snatched out of civilian life and found themselves preparing 
for what looked like an offensive across the Lorraine frontier, 
into the area of which Hitler was to announce the intensified 
fortification in ‘his Saarbriicken speech shortly after the 
Munich Agreement. Generations, classes, provinces, and 
taces (for North African Moslems were shoulder to shoulder 
‘with French peasants and workmen) were submerged in the 
community of military service, and the millions of Frenchmen 
not yet called up all knew the place where they were to present 
themselves and the function they were to fulfil when the 
order for general mobilisation came. Young Englishmen 
who were in France at the time will not easily forget the 
kindly quizzing pride with which their French contemporaries 
asked them if they were ‘ mobilisables,’ full-well knowing the 
answer. ‘It lasted five days’ (September 24-29), M. Jean 
Schlumberger writes in the Nowvelle Revue Frangaise—‘ long 
enough to give us the certainty that this recovery was not due 
to docility without conviction or to the courage of a mood ; 
that France was really on the march; that it was her pace, 
neither precipitate nor dragging, the pace of one who has set 
out on along stage. Five days whose memory we must hope, 
for our honour, will not be effaced. For immediately after- 
wards everything collapsed in the rout of deliverance.’ 

It was not only the thought of a recently suffered bloodless 
defeat or of peace so unexpectedly preserved which lent 
special gravity to the celebration of what the French still call 
the Féte de la Victoire on November 11, but this intimate 
experience of Frenchmen unhesitatingly standing together in 
the hour of danger, although they ate much more deeply 
divided, than Englishmen by their personal convictions. 
This has set a standard by which to judge the political routine 
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and methods of France before, during and after the crisis, 
and has caused many Frenchmen suddenly to become acutely 
aware that France must submit to the same strains and tests 
as her neighbours. ‘ One thing is certain,’ M. Schlumberger 
observes—‘ no frontiers are impermeable enough to stand 
such differences of tension and temperature on either side. 
They will give way if our vital heat does not rise.’ 

It must at once be said that after the sudden announcement 
of the Munich Agreement the relapse of the nation towards 
the atmosphere of facility and scepticism, mingled now with a 
flavour of disquiet and disgust, was much more noticeable 
than any moral bracing due to the experience through which 
it had just passed. To provoke a moral renaissance in France 
is the mote difficult at the moment, because M. Daladier, the 
Foreign Minister and those other members of his Government 
who delivered speeches about the Munich Agreement in 
October were as anxious as Mr. Chamberlain to deny that 
their country had suffered a defeat. M. Daladier was perhaps 
the more vehement in his denial of a political reverse before 
the Radical Congress, because he certainly left Munich under 
the impression that the document he had signed was, however 
necessary, very inglorious, and he was quite uncertain what 
reception he would receive in Paris. He must have been 
greatly relieved, as far as his own political future was con- 
cerned, to discover how ready was the French nation to 
appreciate the achievements of his diplomacy, though a 
passage in his speech to the Chamber shows that he was also 
very properly disquieted as to the ultimate consequences for 
the country of the public’s reaction. It was truly surprising 
to find so many Frenchmen blandly dismissing as of no 
account the collapse of the basis of their country’s foreign 
policy for twenty years. 

Denials, both public and private, that Munich was a 
defeat, though welcomed by so many people as contributing 
to a comfortable life, were evidently only accepted with a 
more or less unconscious moral reserve, for nobody expressed 


Surprise at a series of newspaper campaigns, at least partly 


due to Government inspiration, which obviously presupposed 
that something unpleasant had happened. These campaigns 
served to distract public attention during the six weeks 
tequited by the Daladier Government to make up its mind 
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how the extraordinary powers obtained under a plea of 
extreme urgency on October 4 were to be employed. 

For two weeks the Press was filled with articles about the 
air force, the reasons for the failure to produce new models 
quickly and in any number, and the urgency of procuring for 
France a large modern air fleet as soon as possible. The 
discussion was closed by a series of statements from the 
Minister for Air that past mistakes had now been repaired, 
that from the New Year onwards aeroplanes would pour 
from the factories, and that by 1940 France would have the 
ait fleet she required. The criticism raised in some quarters 
that 1940 would be too late had few echoes, and public 
attention was soon transferred to the colonies. 

France’s colonial empire, it was argued, was proof in 
itself that France was still a great nation. Here was her true 
sphere, rather than the Continent, which indeed had rather 
distracted her energies from their proper direction. France 
had never been able to combine the ré/es of great Continental 
and great Imperial power, it was suggested. This form of 
distraction was more dangerous to the Government than the 
discussion of aeroplanes. With the Japanese in Canton it 
was obvious that France could not, however much she 
reduced her Continental commitments, defend her remoter 
colonies alone, while her African colonies were threatened 
scarcely at all by an overseas enemy, and very directly from 
France’s European neighbours. M. Daladier, in his speech to 
the Marseilles Congress, spoke of France’s great Imperial 
mission, but by referring to a vast zone of security which was 
no less precious than the mother country itself, without 
making it clear whether this zone was co-extensive with the 
whole French colonial empire, he left the door ajar for 
further concessions in connexion with the future extension 
of the Munich policy to other spheres in accordance with 
M. Bonnet’s promise to his constituents. M. Mandel, the 
Minister of Colonies, however, who was known to be one of 
the strongest critics within the Cabinet of the Munich policy, 
delivered a long speech a few days later indicating very fully 
the great economic possibilities of France’s colonies and the 
prospect of notably improving with their help in the near 
future the French balance of trade. When on the top of this 
Herr Hitler launched his demand for colonies it became 
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evident that France’s empire was not a harmless topic for 
comforting those who felt sore about Munich. Public 
opinion appeared a good deal more aroused than is usual on 
colonial issues. The Chamber lobbies became excited and 
indignant at the possibility that France, having sacrificed 
her allies in Central Europe, should be asked to pay any 
further Danegeld. 

A third noticeable feature in the Press after Munich was 
a campaign against aliens, more especially against political and 
Jewish émigrés from Germany. If France was to be excluded 
from Central Europe, then at least she should not find 
strangers roaming about her own garden. The population 
of France includes nearly 3,000,000 foreign immigrants and 
800,000 citizens of foreign origin naturalised since the war, 
not to mention a very large number already naturalised before 
the war. In other words, at least one-tenth of the population 
of France is of more or less recent foreign origin. There were 
43,000 more deaths than births in the first half of 1938. 
Without the immigrant there would be acute labour shortage, 
especially in the least-agreeable and well-paid trades. In these 
circumstances the suggestion that France is being hospitable 
in sheltering these foreigners on her soil is grotesque, and the 
periodic campaigns against ‘ méfiques,’? as Charles Maurras 
has dubbed them in reminiscence of ancient Athens, only 
shows that the Governments of the. Third Republic have 
so far failed to work out an adequate administrative tech- 
nique and a policy of internal colonisation to meet the 
problem of an immigration which is now essential to 
France. 

Already before the Munich Agreement was reached the 
opponents of M. Bonnet’s policy were accused of trying to 
provoke a war to setve Jewish interests. After Munich it 
was evident that popular xenophobia and anti-Semitism were 
rising. ‘The spectacle of immigrant labourers remaining 
behind in the villages when the Frenchmen were called up 
naturally stimulated these emotions, which were not softened 
by the number of foreigners, especially of German refugees 
who volunteered for military service, because their names 
were only known to the recruiting offices. As usual, it was 
the offensive and arrogant foreigner who attracted all the 
attention. These feelings even find expression in the leader 
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columns of such a paper as the Temps, which wrote on 
November 2 : 


It is contrary to the most elementary prudence to tolerate the 
presence on our territory of millions of foreigners capable of 
forming, in the long run, veritable national minorities in a country 
which, like ours, has a deficient birth rate. One can also say, 
without falling into racialism, which the French mind reproves 
and condemns, that the presence of all these foreigners amongst 
us threatens, by inevitable interbreeding, the balance of national 
characteristics to which we owe our originality as a people and our 
unity as a nation. . . . It is absolutely necessary and urgent that 
no foreigner should be allowed to settle permanently or for a long 
period within our frontier who does not satisfy very severe con- 
ditions, especially with regard to political neutrality and the 
possession of means of existence, so that he will not constitute a 
threat to Frenchmen as a rival in commerce or on the labour 
market. 


This article contained no reference to the problems created 
by the Nazi attitude to Jews or by France’s failure to fulfil 
her treaty obligations to Czechoslovakia. The Temps leader 
of November 9, after the seventeen-yeatr-old Jew Grynszpan 


had shot the unfortunate German diplomat vom Rath, is still 
more remarkable for its lack of any reference to the policy by 
which Herr Hitler was callously driving hundreds of thousands 
of Jews to desperation. This article demanded that the door 
of France should be slammed in the face of all political 
refugees. In view of this attitude of the Temps, it is not 
surprising that the scurrilous Gringoire (claiming the largest 
circulation amongst popular weeklies) should show: on its 
front page a caricature of a hideous, self-satisfied young Jew 
holding a smoking revolver and looking at a bleeding corpse, 
with the title ‘ Méséque as it is talked.’ The Stwermer could not 
have done better. 

The Temps’ comments on Herr vom Rath’s murder were 
symptomatic of the extreme anxiety of influential circles, and 
in particular of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, to 
avoid anything which might give offence, however well 
deserved, to Berlin. Elsewhere something much more like 
direct Nazi propaganda has been cbservable. The intensity 
with which the sale of very cheap selections from Mein Kampf 
in French translation is pushed at Paris street corners has 
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aroused the more disquiet because these volumes showed 
only faint and inaccurate traces of the passages in the original 
which are directed against France. 

Aeroplanes, colonial empire, and aliens diverted the 
public’s attention with varying degrees of success from 
M. Daladier’s lack of a programme. There was, indeed, 
throughout France a singular dearth of ideas. Four and a half 
years ago, after the riots of February 6; 1934, political pro- 
grammes sprang up like mushrooms under every tree. 
Voluntary committees met and drafted plans for the future of 
the country. For six months programmes were ‘ news’ and 
almost a national sport. In 1936 there was one programme, 
that of the Front Populaire (France’s New Deal). But the 
Front Populaire was a mete shadow by September of this year. 
The public was sick of labour disputes and strikes about the 
application of its social programme. Trade union membership 
was again on the wane. There was already a strong suspicion 
that the Government, which was still nominally based on a 
gteat militant anti-Fascist coalition, was slithering towards a 
compromise which would be all to the advantage of the 
Fascist Powers. After the Munich Agreement the mass of 
Front Populaire supportets was irremediably divided. The 
split ran right through the Socialist Party, which included a 
large mass of any-price pacifists as well as supporters of an 
energetic foreign policy. ‘This fact was reflected in M. Blum’s 
vety hesitant pronouncements at the time. The Communist 
Party immediately opened a violent campaign against Munich, 
while in the Radical Party M. Daladier and M. Bonnet 
succeeded in stifling most of the murmurs of the minority 
which was unable to accept the excuses of their leaders for the 
Agreement. It only remained for the various parties which 
had formed the Front Populaire to make theit arrangements to 
avoid blame for having broken it up. 

The one stimulus that the Munich Agreement could supply 
to the internal affairs of the nation would have been through 
the recognition of the defeat which the Government was 
determined not to acknowledge. On the other hand, there 
was no doubt about the tasks which lay before the Govern- 
ment. While revenue for 1938 was estimated at about 
565 milliard francs and would probably not reach that 
figure, expenses on the ordinary budget (including some 
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brought forward from the previous year) amounted to 
62 milliard francs, the extraordinary budget to 21 milliard 
francs, the State railway deficit to 9 milliard francs, the Post 
Office deficit to 1 milliard francs, and the deficits of the 
French local governing bodies, which would have to be met 
provisionally by the French State Treasury, to about 1o 
milliard francs. In all, the Treasury had to find for the 
current year about 50 milliard francs in addition to revenue, 
and must borrow the same sum next year. The public debt 
had already risen from 319 milliard francs in 1934 to 416 
milliard francs at the end of July 1938. Industry was paying 
8 per cent. for long-term loans. ‘The last index figure of 
industrial production published (April 1938) was 91 (1913, 
100; 1937, 101). M. Daladier, in his speech on November 12 
to the ex-servicemen’s delegates, estimated that France’s 
productivity in 1937 had fallen by 25 per cent. since 1929, while 
that of Germany had increased by 17 per cent., of England by 
24 per cent., and of the Scandinavian countries between 
30 and 50 per cent. Fugitive French capital lying idle abroad 
has been estimated at about 100 milliard francs. So far did 
the flight of capital go during the international crisis that 
some well-to-do bourgeois families found themselves in 
ptactical difficulties because they had not kept sufficiently 
large sums of francs in hand. 

M. Daladier told the Chamber on October 4 when he 
asked for extraordinary powers that the nation must not lose 
an hour in restoring order in its economy, notably by the 
increase of production. On Thursday, October 27, he 
delivered his long-awaited speech to the Radical Congress, 
but still cast no light on the Government’s economic and 
financial policy. He promised a statement and action for 
next Monday. On Monday the Cabinet met and failed to 
agree. On Tuesday it met again, and M. Paul Reynaud, 
hitherto Minister of Justice, changed places with M. 
Marchandeau, Minister of Finance. In spite of sceptical — 
whisperings, the general public had believed for a month that 
behind closed doors in the Ministries a coherent policy was 
being worked out which at a given moment would be 
embodied in decrees. M. Daladier’s popularity for having 
brought back peace from Munich was sufficient to counteract 
the rising impatience at the long delay. At the Marseilles 
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Radical Congress he was at the height of his power, and the 
energetic tone of his speech convinced most hearers that he 
really had a plan teady. The discovery that after a month 
there was no agreement within the Cabinet on matters which 
the Prime Minister himself had declared were of the utmost 
utgency, and that therefore there was no plan, dealt such a 
blow to his prestige that it began. at.once to be asked whether 
his Cabinet could survive the reassembly of Parliament: The 
change of Finance Minister did: not, however, merely affect 
the Prime Minister’s position. It threatened at once the whole 
position of those who were tesponsible for and approved 
the policy of the Munich Agreement. 

M. Paul Reynaud, the new Minister of Finance, like M. 
Mandel, the Minister of Colonies, is well known to have been 
strongly opposed to the Munich policy. One of the best 
speakers in the Chamber, he has for years past played the ré/e 
of Cassandra to each succeeding Finance Minister. His 
advice has never been followed, and he has usually been proved 
tight by events. One of the last of the Liberals in economic 
and political theory, he has always maintained that political 
liberties can only be preserved in connexion with a healthily 
functioning capitalist system. He has been suspect on the 
Right (where he sits in the Chamber) because of his friend- 
ships with men on the Left, and his strong advocacy of an 
energetic foreign policy based on France’s Continental 
alliances, including the Franco-Soviet pact. On the other 
hand, in spite of his sympathetic attitude to social reform, his 
pronounced views on financial and economic policy have 
made it impossible to throw in-his lot with the Left. When 
he was included in the Daladier Government last April as 
Minister of Justice—that is, at the post which is theoretically 
most honorific after the Premiership, but is otherwise not 
vety important—it was supposed (by himself as well as others) 
that he was to play a very influential part in the Inner Cabinet. 
The Inner Cabinet was never constituted, and M. Reynaud’s 
Ministry proved a golden cage. It was M. Bonnet, at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, who had M. Daladier’s ear. 
M. Marchandeau, the very conservative and highly respected 
Radical Mayor of Rheims, could be relied upon not to cut a 
sufficiently brilliant figure at the Ministry of Finance to 
become a dangerous rival to M. Bonnet, who had a close ally 
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from the end of August onwards in M. de Monzie, the 
successor of M. Frossard at the Ministry of Public Works. 

The really important issues in French politics after the 
Munich Agreement no longer correspond to party labels. 
M. Bonnet and his friends represent those elements in France 
who look forward to an international peace stabilised by 
concession to the dictatorships, and in internal politics hope 
for a consolidated bourgeois France—with wings clipped, it is 
true ; but then, who wishes to fly? It would be wrong to 
call them Fascist, for Fascism is entirely alien to their 
mentality, although the Fascist States are an essential part 
of the world they conceive, since they guarantee its freedom 
from violent social disturbances. They look forward to a 
France governed by the parties of the Centre and the Right, 
with a working class rendered passive by its dislike of wat 
and a reasonable degree of prosperity. The Franco-British 
Alliance would provide the counterpoise by which they hope 
to prevent the totalitarian Powers from presuming too far. 
It is a comfortable, unheroic policy, which has the advantage 
and the disadvantage of not presupposing any appeal to the 
electorate for a great moral effort. The disadvantage lies in 
the fact that France cannot extricate herself from her financial 
and economic difficulties without severe material sacrifices, 
and it is more difficult to get these accepted in connexion with 
an unheroic policy. 

M. Reynaud at the moment of his transference from the 
Ministry of Justice to the Ministry of Finance was one of the 
few remaining hopes of those elements in France for whom 
Munich was never anything but defeat and dishonour ; who 
believe that only a policy of courage and cool-headed resolu- 
tion can set bounds to the Fascist Powers ; that only a France 
confident in the ideas she represents can offer this resistance ; 
and that all classes of the nation must be rallied to active 
co-operation to save France’s future. For M. Bonnet and 
M. de Monzie and their friends the attitude represented by 
M. Reynaud and his sympathisers is a dangerous threat to the 
effective execution of their policy. 

It seemed after the Radical Congress as if what may be 
called the Munich Party had entire control of the situation. 
M. Reynaud was almost forgotten at the Ministry of Justice. 
M. Marchandeau, however, driven desperate by the difficulties 
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of the financial situation, upset all their calculations by putting 
forward a financial programme including exchange control, 
which M. Daladier had commited himself not to introduce 
and which would have run counter to the tripartite agreement 
with England and the United States. M. Daladier was faced 
with the alternative of resigning or replacing M. Marchandeau 
by the member of his Cabinet who, on the basis of speeches 
rather than achievement, it is true, enjoyed the highest 
financial reputation of any French politician. 

The opportunity which thus unexpectedly came to M. 
Reynaud carried with it the possibility of securing a dominant 
position in the political life of France, for a solution of the 
country’s financial difficulties in 1938 might well bring the 
same tewatds as the solution of her financial difficulties in 
1926 did to M. Poincaré. 

Both the financial problem and the political problem 
before M. Reynaud are more difficult than those which faced 
his predecessor. He has not only to restore financial equi- 
librium but also to finance rearmament. M. Poincaré could 
rely upon the solid support of the French bourgeoisie. M. 
Reynaud, on the other hand, is denounced in important 
organs of the Right as a warmonger, a friend of the Soviet 
Union, and, in anti-Semitic circles, as an associate of Jews. 

It is out of the question that M. Reynaud and his friends 
should for long share effective power with M. Bonnet and 
his friends ; it is therefore essential for M. Reynaud to create 
for himself a position so strong that he cannot be driven 
from it. The first step to this must be his success as a Finance 
Minister. This involved the bold inauguration of a strictly 
capitalist policy, which his decrees of November 13 in fact 
embodied. In carrying out this policy M. Reynaud enjoys 
considerable support in financial circles (during his first 
twelve days at the Ministry of Finance before his decrees 
had been promulgated both rentes and French industrials 
rose higher on the Bourse than at any time in the current 
year), but the big employers of labour seem to prefer that 
their salvation should come from the Bonnet group. It may 
be for this reason that when M. Reynaud came to insist upon 
relaxation of the forty-hour week restrictions, and notably 
of the five-day working week, as part of his campaign to 
stimulate and cheapen production, he found the Minister of 
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Labour, M. Pomaret, who is a close friend of M. de Monzie, 
armed with declarations from employers to the effect that 
they did not desire radical changes. 

It is in the teeth of the personal opposition of important 
gtoups of French capitalists, therefore, that M. Reynaud is 
trying to restore to working order the French capitalist 
system. It is, after all, to the failure of the French bourgeoisie 
to provide adequate economic leadership that France owes 
her eight years of economic depression. Yet since France 
has neither the time, the margin of safety, nor the revolu- 
tionary elements to carry out a social and economic revolu- 
tion, it is on this bourgeoisie that M. Reynaud must to a great 
extent rely to carry out the economic restoration of France 
under the capitalist system. In the meanwhile he is neces- 
sarily incurring ill-will for his financial and economic policy 
in the ranks of organised labour, since he is burying the hopes 
that the Front Populaire would to some extent at least replace 
capitalist stimuli to the French economy by socialistic ones. 
No Minister of Finance can expect to be popular with the 
masses when he raises the prices of sugar, tobacco, postage 
stamps, and omnibus tickets. 

Yet the cards in M. Reynaud’s hands ate by no means 
contemptible. Whereas his opponents were unable in the 
course of a month to produce a financial and economic 
policy, he has issued his decrees within a fortnight, after 
delivering over the wireless one of the boldest speeches 
delivered by any French politician for twenty years. No one 
can accuse him of playing for popularity. He has behind 
him elements of the nation which are on the whole healthier 
and more active than those on whom his opponents must 
rely. ‘The new financial burdens he has imposed will be 
forgiven him if they bring with them steadier employment 
and business conditions as a result of increased confidence. 
Even those sections of the business world which dislike 
M. Reynaud cannot but wish his financial policy success. 

M. Bonnet has, it is true, the advantage that his foreign 
policy is easy to co-ordinate with that of Mr. Chamberlain. 
Indeed, the announcement of the visit to Paris by the British 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary was immediately 
noted here as a success for the French Foreign Minister in 
home politics as well as in foreign policy. On the other 
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hand, the growth of opposition to Mr. Chamber!aii’s policy 
within the Conservative Party suggests that M. Reynaud’s 
disadvantage here may not be of such great importance as it 
seemed a month ago. 

At all events, it is no longer in the conflict between Right 
and Left that the fate of France is being decided, but in a 
bitter and, as far as the principals are concerned, an unspoken 
tivalry between two groups of bourgeois politicians both 
represented in M. Daladietr’s Cabinet. 

Although superficially the dispute appears to be a personal 
one, the real issue is whether France has sufficient moral 
energy and material power to recover from the defeat of 
Munich, or must accept a subordinate status. 


D. R. Grit. 
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THE MILITARY ASPECT OF THE CRISIS 


THE purpose of this article is to examine the military situation 
of the opposing bcs in September last and estimate the 
probable course and consequences of the Great War of 
1938, had it actually broken out. It is not intended to enter 
upon the controversial but, to the writer’s mind, somewhat 
barren topic of how things came to be as they were ; there is 
a general though indefinite feeling throughout the country 
that the leadership that got us into the position in which we 
then found ourselves must have been grievously at fault, but 
no less widespread a suspicion that the only alternative 
leadership available would have got us into the same sort of* 
position, if not a worse one, considerably earlier. 

The numerical balance of military, naval, and air forces in 
the probable ‘ line up,’ had it come to war, certainly seems at 
first sight highly favourable to the democratic bloc. Exact 
figures are not known, but, generally speaking, the position 
would have been somewhat as follows : 

On the military side Germany could put into line some 
sixty divisions, or close on a million first-line troops, with 
another two million trained men behind as reserves, and Italy 
some forty divisions, or half a million men of her regular 
army, backed up by a million trained reservists. The total 
of the two Powers’ armies on the outbreak of war could 
therefore hardly have exceeded a million and a half men, with 
three million more trained reserves to back them, and behind 
these, again, the military and industrial man-power of a 
population of 118,000,000 of souls. As against this could 
have been placed the fine army of France, two-thirds of a 
million of first-line tr6ops with a formidable mass of trained 
reserves, over five million strong; the mighty army of 
Russia, with a million and a third men with the colours and 
fourteen million more behind; the efficient little Czecho- 
slovak army of three quarters of a million men, capable of 
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being raised to over two million by the incorporation of its 
trained reserves ; and the little British Army, insignificant in 
its actual numbers beside these mighty masses, yet expandable 
into a million or two, given time and resources, as the Great 
War of 1914-18 proved. Two and a half million men in the 
first-line armies as against a million and a half at the outbreak 
of hostilities, over twenty million trained reserves as against 
five million as the war drew on—such was in military man- 
power the balance of advantage on the side of the anti- 
totalitarian Powers. 

On the sea the position of their forces was even more 
formidable. With the German navy only a third as strong 
as the British, and the Italian fleet, itself barely the equivalent 
of the French, outnumbered by the British in the ratio of two 
to one, the totalitarian States must certainly have resigned 
themselves to seeing their ships, naval and mercantile, driven 
from all the ocean highways of the world in the early stages 
of the war. 

The air strengths on either side are less easy to assess 
with accuracy, on account of the widely varying estimates of 
different authorities. But we shall be on the safe side in 
saying that the German and Italian b/oc would have had at its 
disposal a maximum of 5500 first-line machines, with another 
2500 in reserve, while the opposing side could have put into 
the air at least 7ooo machines on the first outbreak of war, 
with another 3000 more behind. Here, too, the balance on 
mere figures is decidedly in favour of the latter. 

It is admitted, too, that not only in man-power resources, 
but also in what has been somewhat vaguely termed the war 
potential, the totalitarian States would have been far inferior 
to their adversaries. Roughly, France and Britain, assuming 
that their sea communications remained intact, could draw 
on the resources of the wide world for all the new materials 
of war they might need, while Russia has everything she 
requires available in great quantity within her own territory. 
Their opponents, on the other hand, would have been short 
of many vital necessities of war, for the seas would have been 
closed to them, and their own home-produced resources, 
whether in the form of natural supply, stocks or manufactured 
substitutes, would have been quite inadequate for a conflict 
of any considerable duration. Once more, the allied non- 
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totalitarian States would have enjoyed a great advantage over 
their foes, and one, moreover, which would have increased 
in proportion as time went on, 

So far, then, with greatly superior forces on land, on. sea, 
and in the air, and with a superior war potential behind to 
maintain and increase these forces, it would seem that France 
and Britain and Russia, with Czechoslovakia added, would 
have had little to fear, and everything to hope for, from a war 
with the two totalitarian Powers. But a somewhat more 
detailed examination of the position will show that things are 
not in this case quite what they seem, and that this universal 
and overwhelming superiority might well have been found 
under actual test more apparent than real. 

The problem for Germany and Italy would have been to 
wage a two-front war, as did the Central Powers in 1914-18, 
and their best solution would have been, as it was then, to 
take a strong and resolute offensive on the one side with the 
maximum forces that could have been made available, while 
standing on the defensive on the other with the minimum men 
necessary to hold it, so as to prevent their enemies from 
securing a decision there until their own offensive had run 
its course to success. This policy might be combined, as 
opportunity offered, with useful subsidiary offensives else- 
where, designed to divert or pin down important forces of the 
enemy at a distance from the two main theatres of operations, 
For this policy the totalitarian States, had war broken out last 
autumn, would have been remarkably well placed. 

In the actual attack against Czechoslovakia Germany 
could have deployed, as she actually did when the occupation 
of the Sudeten German areas was cartied out in accordance 
with the terms of the Munich Agreement, some thirty first- 
line divisions, about half a million men, in the first line, with 
another ten divisions in support. Five hundred aircraft were 
actually used in co-operation with this force, but these were 
only a small fraction of what could have been made available 
for the purpose, had it been a question of overcoming deter- 
mined hostile resistance; the air contingent could, with 
Italian assistance, probably have been at least quadrupled. 
Italian military support could have been called on, perhaps 
to the tune of a third of a million fully trained men, including 
practically the whole of her mechanised and motorised troops. 
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Thus the two aggressive Powers could have concentrated 
against Czechoslovakia amply sufficient first-line troops, 
reinforced by formations of trained. reservists at need, to 
enable them to force their way rapidly into the heart of the 
country and overrun it in a brief campaign. Since the 
Anschluss the southern frontier of Czechoslovakia, unpro- 
tected either by natural or artificial defences, has lain exposed 
to a powerful German-Italian attack which could. quickly 
penetrate right into the heart of the country and turn and 
render useless the strongly fortified mountain barriers of 
Bohemia and Moravia. By this route the offensive would 
undoubtedly have come, and it would almost certainly have 
been completely and swiftly successful. The Czech General 
Staff itself put the maximum limit of its own powers of 
resistance at four months, perhaps six with skill and good 
fortune. If no help had reached Czechoslovakia by then, she 
must have been overrun and her army, if not destroyed, at 
least so weakened as to be of little further service to the 
common cause. The Germans confidently expected that the 
campaign would be briefer still, and reckoned the probable 
duration of Czech resistance at not more than three months, 
perhaps a bare two. 

In so brief a space of time no help could possibly have 
reached. Czechoslovakia from the Western Powers. During 
the whole of August and September the Getmans had been 
feverishly engaged in the erection of the formidable defences 
of the Siegfried Line over against the French Maginot Line 
on the common frontier in the Palatinate and along the Rhine. 
These fortifications, though not fully ready at the time of the 
crisis, were amply strong enough to make an attack on them 
no easy, and above all no speedy, matter. The French, even 
supposing them able to utilise all their forces, would have 
had available not more than 550,000 first-line troops against 
350,000 to 400,000 defenders—quite an inadequate numerical 
superiority for a decisive break-through attack even against 
extemporised field defences, let alone against a permanent 
fortified belt such as the Siegfried Line. For the Great War 
has proved that a superiority of numbers even as high as three 
to one affords no certain guarantee of victory against modern 
defence. But it is quite certain that the French would not, in 
fact, have been able to dispose at once of all or nearly all their 
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full force for the purpose. A considerable proportion would 
have had to be brought over from North Africa, a process 
which Italian submarines and aircraft would assuredly have 
done their best, and a powerful best, to imperil and delay. 
The French Alpine frontier with Italy, too, would have 
required guarding, nor could the Pyrenees have been left 
entirely unobserved. As a rough guess, one may reckon that 
the French army could not have put into the field a force 
adequate for the storming of the Siegfried Line save by 
making use of her extensive superiority in trained reserves, 
and even then only after considerable delay. And time would 
have been the crux of the matter, for every week lost would 
bring nearer the date of Czechoslovakia’s complete downfall 
and the setting free of German reinforcements to check the 
French offensive in the west. Even after the breaching of the 
Siegfried Line, a wide belt of German territory would still 
separate the victors from their isolated and hard-pressed little 
ally in the east. 

British military aid, even assuming that it had been 
immediately available to the full extent of our peace-time 
resources, would have been quite inadequate to give the 
French army that heavy superiority necessary to enable it to 
arrive speedily to Czechoslovakia’s rescue. Great as is 
Britain’s military potential, it is inevitably slow to develop ; 
in the last war it took us close on two years to raise an army 
strong and efficient enough to compare with those beside and 
against which it had to fight. 

Help from the east, then, would have been Czechoslovakia’s 
only hope. But portentous as are the paper figures of Russia’s 
military strength, it is doubtful if it could or would have been 
fully applied. Of Russia’s million and a third men under 
arms in peace-time, a good third are permanently stationed in 
the Far East, whence, in the then existing situation, not a man 
not a gun nor.an aeroplane could safely have been moved save 
at great peril to vital interests which she could hardly have 
been expected to jeopardise. Considerable forces, too, would 
probably have had to be earmarked to watch Poland, whose 
attitude during the crisis was, to say the least, equivocal. 
Probably not more than three-quarters of a million first-line 
troops, at most, could have been made available to come to 
the help of the Czechs in the first stage of the war. Geo- 
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graphical circumstances, moreover, would have rendered diffi- 
cult the giving of Russian help on any adequate scale. There is 
no direct frontier contact between the two countries, so that 
Russian troop reinforcements for Czechoslovakia would have 
had to traverse either Polish or Roumanian territory, and the 
only direct support which could have been relied on to arrive 
at an early date and in strength would have been an air con- 
tingent. A certain number of lightly-armed infantry and 
machine-gunners might have been carried in troop-carrying 
aeroplanes ot even dropped by parachute; but no artillery, 
no tanks, no mechanised or motorised units could have been 
despatched unless and until transit facilities had been atranged 
with Poland or Roumania. Even could this have been done, 
these facilities. would hardly have sufficed for the rapid 
transport of a large Russian army or for its maintenance ovet 
any long period. 

It is well known, moreover, that a large body of well- 
informed opinion, both in this country and elsewhere, felt 
considerable doubt: as to the real. value of Russian military 
aid. The recent purges in the higher commands of the Red 
army and fleet have seriously sapped morale and confidence 
in the surviving leaders of both services, who must be pre- 
sumed to have owed their high positions at least as much to 
their political orthodoxy as to their professional qualifications. 
Neither the Red army nor the Red navy is likely to be able 
to stand the heavy strain of a first-class war for some time to 
come. A political purge is said to have recently been applied, 
too, to the skilled corps of pilots of the Soviet air force, with 
lamentable results on its efficiency. Those who feared that 
if Czechoslovakia relied for her salvation on the coming of 
effective Russian aid she would be leaning merely on a bruised 
reed had certainly good reason for their doubts. It is a fact 
of somewhat ominous significance that at the very height of 
the September crisis in Europe, the Russian Chief of Staff, 
Marshal Voroshiloff, with his chief political assistant, was far 
away in Siberia, engaged in an inquiry into the recent dis- 
otders in the Far Eastern army. This hardly looks as if the 
Russian High Command had taken the crisis very seriously, 
or expected or intended to engage in a first-class war in defence 
of Czechoslovakia. 

So far as one can foresee, therefore, the first few weeks of 
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the conflict would have ended with Germany and Italy in 
complete or all but complete occupation of Czechoslovakia, 
Russia’s aid, somewhat sparsely rendered, having been insuffi- 
cient to save her small ally. France, compelled to leave troops 
on the Italian and on the Pyrenees frontiers, and the concen- 
tration of her colonial force on her eastern frontier having 
been delayed by Italian naval and air actions in the Western 
Mediterranean, might or might not have been in possession 
of the whole of the German Siegfried Line. But she could 
hardly have been in position to advance rapidly into Germany 
without effective British military aid in force, which could 
certainly not yet have been made available to her. In short, 
the totalitarian Powers would have conquered all they had 
set out to win and more, and would now only have had to 
hold their gains against attack; and for this task their 
resources would certainly have amply sufficed for a long 
time to come. 

Eventually these resources would no doubt have been 
over-matched by the far greater ones at the disposal of their 
adversaries. But such a military superiority to-day has to be 
very great, almost overwhelming, before it can make itself 
decisively felt, and the process of attrition is bound to be 
lengthly, costly, and fearsome. The Great War of 1938, had 
it been fought out to a finish, must almost certainly have been 
longer, bloodier, and more expensive in lives and treasure 
even than its predecessor of twenty years before, for the 
aggressors were more favourably placed to score and con- 
solidate an important initial success, and the defenders less 
able to prevent its being won or to wrest the gains so 
acquited from them. 

There was, too, a serious possibility, to put it no higher, 
that Germany and Italy could have delayed for a considerable 
time the development of the superior potential resources of 
their adversaries by a judicious use of their formidable air 
forces. On the part of Italy, her air fleets, acting in co-opera- 
tion with light naval craft, might not only have seriously 
interfered with the transfer of the French colonial troops from 
North Africa to Europe, but could also have closed the 
Mediterranean to British merchant shipping. She might also 
have given us much trouble in Egypt and Palestine at a very 
small expenditure of armed effort, so as to compel the reten- 
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tion of a great part of our already exiguous army in theatres 
far from the decisive front. Germany, for her part, could have 
taken advantage of our lamentable state of unpreparedness for 
effective defence at home against sudden aerial attack in force. 
It is well known that our anti-aircraft guns were too few and 
too antiquated ; that there was a shortage of equipment, of 
searchlights, of transport, and of men; that our A.R.P. 
services were badly under-staffed, ill-trained, and inadequately 
equipped ; that little had been done to provide'the population 
of our big cities with shelter of any sort against bombing 
attacks ; that our schemes for the evacuation of danger zones 
existed on paper only ; and that our supply system for food 
and raw materials was defective and vulnerable to an alarm- 
ing degree. We were, in fact, in such a parlous position that 
a hostile offensive from the air might well have involved the 
country in heavy loss of life and serious material destruction, 
if not in a widespread and long-lasting disorganisation of our 
whole industrial and social system. The conversion of our 
peace-time industrial machinery to a basis of full and intensive 
production for war purposes would certainly have been seri- 
ously delayed, if not thrown altogether out of gear, by such 
an intensive air offensive on Germany’s part. There was 
indeed at least a possibility—so it may well have appeared 
to the more sanguine spirits among the German High Com- 
mand—of the ‘ knock-out blow,’ so often dreamed of by the 
believers in a short war, being administered to this country 
before the radical defects of our defence could be realised and 
remedied. Certainly we should have had to pay dearly for our 
neglect of them, even if we had managed to survive the day of 
trial. The price of victory would thus have been raised and 
the hour of victory postponed, if not sine die, then at least to 
a remote future.. Even had we survived, the end of the first 
phase of the war would have found the democratic Powers at 
a serious disadvantage and without hope of retrieving the 
position save by prodigies of patience, service, sacrifice and 
self-surrender; and their peoples would have needed all 
their courage and tenacity and patriotism if they were to 
endure to the end of the long road. 


E. W. SHEPPARD. 
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CANTON: AND WHAT NEXT? 


War in China is full of surprises, especially in the contrast 
between incredibly stubborn defences and sudden collapses. 
The Chinese always announce a defence to the last man, and 
sometimes they face continuous bombardment with a courage 
and steadfastness which could not be exceeded anywhere, and 
which has probably never been equalled where the conditions 
were so pitilessly adverse ; and sometimes they leave sud- 
denly in circumstances where they could at least have held up 
the enemy’s advance for a little while. No doubt the fate of 
Soochow and Nanking were bitter lessons in what was to be 
expected of a weak defence, and the Chinese now think that 
it is better to anticipate such horrors by destruction and 
evacuation. The rule seems to be to save the army if there 
is no hope of saving the city; but, obviously, judgments as 
well as circumstances will vary so greatly as to leave room for 
the very distant spectator to be puzzled at times. Moreover, 
whatever the hardships of evacuation for the civilian popula- 
tion, they ate not so bad as those of remaining during a 
Japanese occupation; and evacuation makes destruction 
possible on a scale which leaves the victors in occupation of 
nothing but a ruin. Canton had suffered cruelly from aerial 
bombardment ; but, in spite of the patches of ruin, it was still 
a city capable of housing, however inadequately, nearly a 
million people. The Japanese marched into a city in which 
there were few buildings in a state fit for occupation and little 
property worth looting. 

The Japanese have always been very bitter about this 
policy on the part of the Chinese, for there is little satisfaction 
in occupying a city that no longer exists; but they have 
themselves shown no hesitation, when it suited their purpose, 
in utterly destroying the villages and small towns whose 
existence for any reason they found inconvenient. Indeed, it 
has been as entirely merciless as only a one-sided war, where 
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there is no fear of reprisals against the civilian population, can 
be. One mark of the disapproval of the * scorched earth’ 
policy of the Chinese is the Japanese notification that Chinese 
property in Canton whose owners are not on the spot to lay 
claim to it will be confiscated. 

The problem why Canton was not held longer is hardly 
even interesting compated with the question why it was not 
attacked sooner. Reasons in these matters ate never quite 
simple. When one looks at the map and realises the vastness 
of the area bounded by the Great Wall on the north, the 
Peiping-Hankow Railway on the west, the Yangtse-kiang on 
the south, and the sea on the east, one might well conclude 
that the Japanese would think this was a large enough job to 
take in hand for conquest. Even that majority who follow 
the tradition of Hideyoshi, whose ambition was'to conquer 
the whole of China, might well adopt the methodical Japatiese 
custom of dividing any large undertaking into definite 
sections. 

The excesses at Nanking brought about no cry for peace. 
China’s nationalism, though a new development, took it for 
gtanted that the whole country was ready to suffer rather than 
submit, and merely shifted the Government to Hankow, and 
the Japanese rather light-heartedly essayed the task of follow- 
ing them thither. At the same time they put General Chiang 
Kai-shek into the same class with Napoleon and the Kaiser 
Wilhelm by proclaiming that it was against him, and not 
against the people, that they were fighting. This expedition 
to Hankow, however, took nine months. An effect of the 
constant inculcation in Japanese writings of a contempt for 
China began to appear. How was it that these contemptible 
foemen who admittedly had no arms comparable with those 
of Japan could hold up the legions so long ? Excuses had to 
be found, and one of them was the aid received from Russia. 
It took some credulity to swallow this, as the Russian supplies 
had to come by caravan, which is a slow transport for modern 
wat. A border dispute offered a chance of settling with 
Russia ; but Japan wisely declined, and has since been silent 
on the'subject of Russian aid to the Chinese. 

Mote aid actually came from the south. So that het own 
trade should not be affected, Japan refrained from declaring 
war, and in consequence the Canton-Hankow Railway was 
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kept busy transporting necessities of every kind, including 
munitions, to Hankow, and carrying the produce of China to 
the sea for export in payment. It was a small trickle, but 
immensely important, and there was a much smaller trickle 
that passed through French Indo-China and by rail into 
Yunnan, whence there was a painful journey by. bad and 
precipitous roads before it reached anywhere that was useful, 

It is an old theory, that has lately. come into favour again, 
that the power of a country’s voice in, diplomacy can be 
measured by the calibre of its guns. Of this there has been a 
curious illustration in connexion with these two routes for 
supplying arms to China. Japan wanted to stop both, and by 
threatening France extracted a promise not to use the Yunnan 
Railway for the transport of arms. Now, Hongkong has 
proved more of a liability than an asset, as a fortress, but it 
was considerably more than the French had in the neighbour- 
hood, and there was Singapore in the rear, even though 
somewhat distant. So there were no direct threats regarding 
Hongkong, and German, American and English war materials 
were railed to Canton, just as they were also shipped to Japan. 
In their endeavour to prevent materials reaching Hankow, 
however, the Japanese carried out many ait raids on Canton, 
and, in reply to the protests of a horrified world, declared that 
all such raids had a military objective. They also sank a good 
number of junks belonging to Hongkong, killing their crews, 
who were British subjects. But Hongkong uttered very 
feeble protests regarding this, and it was soon recognised 
that, with affairs not very smooth in Europe, the Colony must 
take no chances of bringing the Empire into war. 

It is possible that the fate of Canton was decided in 
Munich—but not certain. Had the Cantonese been more 
easily frightened, or had the 1300 aeroplane attacks made on 
the Canton-Hankow Railway scored more hits, Canton might 
not have been taken at all ; but it is certain that it would have 
been attacked much earlier but for Hongkong. Japan has 
found from experience that the capture and holding of rail- 
ways is all-important in her Chinese adventures ; and though 
she was not anxious for the time being to go south of the 
Yangtse, she would have taken Canton to put the railway out 
of action if she could have done so without risk of embroil- 
ment with Hongkong. 
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The temptation to start from the Canton end increased 
tremendously as the months went by without the combined 
army and navy reaching Hankow. Morale was declining both 
on the Yangtse front and on the home front. But Japan has 
been consistently lucky. The Czechoslovakian crisis made it 
certain that nothing was to be feared from Hongkong, so the 
swift descent was made, the landing of a highly mechanised 
force effected, and a definite attack made on Canton. There 
appears to have been little in the way of fortification on the 
landward side of Canton.. Perhaps the Chinese had made the 
mistake of regarding Hongkong as sufficient protection. The 
destruction of the city, the complete suspension of work in 
the port, and the capture of the railway terminus, besides the 
cutting of the line at points to the northward, definitely 
severed the necessary connexion between Hankow and the 
outer world. The Japanese meanwhile had not slackened in 
their endeavours to reach the Yangtse city, and the immensely 
larger trek began there as well, with the same story of low- 
flying planes dropping bombs into the crowds of refugees 
and machine-gunning them at their ease—feats referred to in 
- the Japanese Press as though they were the highest form of 
valour. There was also the general destruction before leaving, 
in order to deprive the conquerors of the fruits of victory. 
The destruction, though much less complete than at Canton, 
probably exceeded that of Canton in total amount, as the 
aggtegation of cities—Wuchang on the right bank of the 
Yangtse and Hankow and Hanyang on the left—form a much 
larger mass of population than that of Canton. The destruc- 
tion of Canton may not have greatly expedited the fall. of 
Hankow ; but it made that fall so certain that the decision to 
evacuate was made definite, and probably the destruction was 
greater in consequence. One piece of destruction which was 
emphasised was that of the great ironworks at Hanyang—one 
of the avowed objects of Japan’s desire as far back as 1915, 
when Group III. of the Twenty-one Demands required China 
to surrender the works, with the coal and iron mines, to the | 
Japanese. 

The importance of the attack on Canton lies in the fact 
that it indicates a great change in the whole character of the 
wat, a change probably not entirely unconnected with General 
Ugaki’s resignation of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and 
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indicating not merely a diversion from the slowness of pro- 
gress up the Yangtse,; but a surrender to the more headlong 
elements—those worshippers of Hideyoshi who want to 
conquer China all at once. To make this clear, it is necessary 
to go back some time. There is no need to discuss a whole 
century of China trade, but we must remember here that it is 
almost a hundred years ago since the island of Hongkong—a 
rocky fragment, harbouring some fishermen, pirates and a few 
cultivators—was ceded to Britain and the beginnings were 
made of that great entrepét of Far Eastern trade which has 
been of such great service to all nations. For nearly another 
thirty years Japan remained in her medieval seclusion, but 
when she emerged therefrom she enjoyed the benefits of this 
great free port on equal terms with everybody else. Without 
this privilege she would have been greatly handicapped in 
building up her shipping trade and her commerce with China. 
But naturally, for historic reasons, Britain created and main- 
tained a predominant place in the South China trade—an 
ancient commerce radiating from Canton. 

When Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, in 1935, visited China and 
Japan, his visit was very freely discussed in the Japanese 
Press. Japan had already taken steps in Manchuria. which 
gave her the benefits without the responsibilities of annexa- 
tion; she had set up fortified barracks in Shanghai after 
devastating a large part of the city; she defied the customs- 
houses in Shanghai and Tientsin for her own benefit ; and her 
agents overran North China, where her military men pro- 
tected the smuggling out of silver and the smuggling in of 
heroin ; and her intention to get as much as possible of the 
trade of North China by fair means or foul was both plain 
and outspoken. It was taken for granted that the object of 
Sit Frederick Leith-Ross’s visit was to save as much of 
Britain’s trade as possible. The more moderate organs of 
public opinion suggested that it would be a fair division if 
Britain more or less withdrew from commercial activities 
north of the Yangtse and Japan refrained from any extreme 
commercial aggression in the south. But writers with a more 
exalted conviction of the historic destiny of their country 
asked why British interests in South China should be left to 
fatten themselves, seeing that the whole of China was destined 
to come under Japan’s zgis at no distant date, and such a 
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division as that proposed would only hinder this desirable and 
necessary consummation. At the beginning of the present 
war, when foreign rights in Shanghai were the subject of 
hot discussion (British interests bulking most largely among 
these), a leading Japanese newspaper declared without contra- 
diction or reproof that Japan was fighting, not against China, 
but against Britain. Only the other day, Mr. Shiratori, who 
for a long time was the Foreign Office spokesman in Tokyo, 
and has now been appointed ambassador in Rome, was quoted 
in an interview as declaring that the fall of Canton was the end 
of British influence in China. 

With these typical points of view in mind, we may see the 
importance of the Japanese decision to carry the war into the 
South. It was not merely a somewhat risky expedient for 
bringing about a quicker capture of Hankow and allaying 
discontent with the slowness of that campaign, but was an 
extension of policy from the will to dominate the North to 
the determination to make a complete job of it and dominate 
the whole country. It would be altogether too Arcadian a 
view to imagine that the Japanese, having ‘ expended blood 
and treasure’ in bringing South China to reason, will with- 
draw and leave this ancient and well-tilled field of British 
commerce to resume its old fertility. The Japanese idea is 
something very different from this. The Chinese have them- 
selves considered projects for so improving the port of 
Canton as to attract ocean-going ships; and the Japanese 
might well carry such a project through for their own benefit 
and so arrange as to give cargo handled there immense advan- 
tages over that worked from Hongkong. Bonded warehouse 
and rail facilities would help towards making these advantages 
almost a monopoly. The Japanese would have little objection 
to a system nominally on an equal footing for all countries, 
for they are masters of the art, when controlling a port, of 
making things easy for one ship and difficult for another, all 
the time uttering bland regrets, and giving fervent assurances 
that apparent discriminations are fortuitous and unavoidable. 
It would also be easy, on the Chinese side of the border, to 
ensure that rail transport from Kowloon to Canton was no 
longer worth while. And, as has been found in Manchukuo, 
it is useless to think of invoking retaliation against a sham 
Chinese Government. In all probability the plan would be 
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put into effect only piecemeal, but it would be none the less 
effectual for that. Hongkong has service to offer, but it has 
little else; and if the service can be side-tracked and replaced, 
then there is an end of Hongkong and of Britain’s trade in 
China. When Mr. Chamberlain said; on Novermber 1, that 
the City would inevitably be asked for money for the recon- 
struction of China, one of the possibilities was that loans would 
be required for port schemes that would enable South China 
to do without Hongkong. 

There are other possibilities, of course. All Japanese do 
not share the ‘ bag and baggage ’ views of Mr. Shiratori when 
considering how to monopolise the trade of China. More 
moderate men, like General Ugaki, lately pushed out of the 
Japanese Foreign Office, wou]d be well pleased, notwith- 
standing the trouble and expense incurred in South China, 
to permit England to continue in enjoyment of her business 
there so long as she showed a sincere appreciation of Japan’s 
aims in North China ; but perhaps the political value of such 
approbation is no longer among the matters worth the 
consideration of the directors of Japanese policy. As 
matters stand at present, it looks as though Japan had 
the initiative in the future direction of China’s foreign 
relations. 

Former solutions to the Sino-Japanese problem are no 
longer available. The failure, for instance, to present a joint 
Note to Japan at the beginning of 1932 declaring that the 
vastness of the vested interests of other Powers made it 
impossible for them to permit war in Shanghai prevented such 
a course from being taken in 1937. Instead of anything so 
obvious there was only a hasty adjuration to evacuate. And 
the fact that Hongkong in 1938 was considered too weak to 
do anything for the protection of South China has been 
followed by a threat of its being sent to Coventry, commer- 
cially speaking. When in 1934 the Foreign Office spokesman 
in Tokyo made his famous Statement declaring that no 
activities by foreigners, even the lending of money, in China 
could be tolerated by Japan without her express permission, 
no notice was taken because, though the utterance of the 
Foreign Office, it had not come by the hand of an ambassador. 
But through neglect to make any comment and care not to 
contravene the Statement’s injunctions, it has become an 
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international understanding which it would to-day be rather 
difficult to dispute. 

The contrast between heroic defence and sudden collapse 
is at least partly explained by strategy—the determination 
that the Chinese army shall not lose its leg-room. It is 
clear that there is no uniform standard, and it would be rather 
absurd to expect one. It would be less easy to find a reason 
for the great diversity in the quality of railway defence. In 
some places a mile or two of railway has been defended with 
the utmost tenacity, and in others great lengths of line have 
fallen into the hands of the invaders with hardly a struggle. 
The chance maldistribution of troops may account for a good 
deal, and the varied nature of the country through which a 
line passes makes defence easy in one place and impossible in 
another. From the story of the Manchurian campaign we may 
learn a good deal regarding the war in China. Manchuria had 
more railways than all the rest of China, and they were the first 
object of Japan’s attention. They were easy game, because a 
large proportion were already under Japanese management, 
and bombs were dropped on the termini of all that were 
purely Chinese. But for a long time the railways proved 
extremely vulnerable to attack by irregulars, though no millet 
was allowed for a thousand yards each side of the line, and a 
few miles away from the line there was no Japanese control 
whatever. The invaders concentrated on the railways as 
these were fundamental to transport, and they are doing this 
still more in China, where distances are greater and railways 
much scarcer. The Chinese have equally appreciated the 
extreme importance of the railway lines, and though in the 
northern provinces, already deeply penetrated by Japanese 
troops and poorly defended, the railways quickly fell into the 
invaders’ hands, there were prolonged and bloody battles at 
Hsuchow and Chengchow, where the line running east and 
west crosses the Peking-Hankow and Peking-Nanking Rail- 
ways; and, of course, the fight for the North Shanghai 
Station was one of epic heroism pitted against machinery and 
high-explosive. 

A railway fight to which particular attention deserves to 
be drawn, however, has been over a detached piece of line 
which might seem, on a casual study of the map, to be of no 
great importance. This was the line from Kiukiang, on the 
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Yangtse, to Nanchang, a walled city of over a million inhabi- 
tants, some distance to the south of Poyang lake, and the 
capital of Kiangsi province. At one time it was on the shore 
of the lake, which, except in winter, provided transport to 
Kiukiang and the Yangtse ; but with the partial drying up of 
the lake the railway has become exceedingly important, and 
Kiangsi is a wealthy and rather politically minded province. 
The Chinese defended the line with the greatest tenacity, 
partly because Nanchang, which had successfully defended 
itself against the Taiping rebels in the 1850's, is one of the 
finest cities in China, but also because its capture would have 
opened a new road to Changsha, another fine city, the capital 
of Hunan, on the Canton-Hankow Railway. The line was 
still being disputed with vigour when Hankow fell, and since 
then the telegrams have told us that the Japanese have 
destroyed a great part of Nanchang with their bombing 
*planes. Still later messages state that the Japanese have 
given notice that Changsha had been included in the war 
zone, and that it had gone up in flames. 

These details have their significance. There is an old plan 
for a line from Nanking to Nanchang, and there is a road 
(which might be made the route of a railway line) from 
Nanchang to a point on the Canton-Hankow Railway south 
of Changsha. It crosses a watershed, but not a formidable 
one. The inclusion of Changsha in the Japanese area of 
hostilities means, at least, that they want the coal that is railed 
there by a special line from the Pinghsiang collieries for the 
Hanyang ironworks. When the Japanese made Manchuria 
their own, the first thing they did was to construct some new 
railways which gave them alternative routes between some 
important strategic points. It is not to be supposed that their 
plans in China will fail to include a plan that is still more 
important there; and if they construct a line from Nanking 
vid Nanchang to Pinghsiang, and so by already existing lines 
to Changsha and Hankow, they will immensely strengthen 
their hold on the Yangtse valley. Putnam Weale, writing in 
1905, said: ‘In no other part of the world could a better 
place, a better strategic position for biting into China, be 
found than Hankow.’ And he prophesied an increasing 
importance for it, which it has not quite fulfilled, but only 
awaits better communications to fulfil. It is easy to under- 
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stand Japan’s reason for this excursion south of the Yangtse, 
which is quite independent of the extension of the war to 
Canton. 

There is another place south of the Yangtse which Japan 
considered that she could not leave alone—the port of Amoy 
and the provincial capital, Foochow, in Fukien. These are 
opposite to Formosa, and strategists always see danger next 
door. On the same principle the English used to keep Calais, 
and Amoy is written on the Japanese heart—at least, it was 
included in the Twenty-one Demands. Both places have been 
the subject of attack and are destined to be the subject of 
special dispositions. For years past also Fukien has been 
permeated not only with Japanese but with Formosan 
Japanese subjects whose business it is to be ‘ persecuted’ by 
the Chinese as the Korean Japanese subjects were persecuted 
in Manchuria. 

How much fighting the Japanese will have to do in order 
to get possession of the whole Canton-Hankow Railway 
remains to be seen; but, considering that north of the 
Yangtse the occupation of railway lines enclosing large 
areas definitely destroys Chinese authority within those 
areas and yet does not make Japanese control effective, 
the Japanese command may well be dubious of the advisa- 
bility of holding merely the single line that traverses the vast 
area of South China, though it may be a useful counter to 
bargain with... 

At the time of this writing there is no indication of the 
collapse of the Kuomintang Government or of its withdrawal 
of authority as Generalissimo from General Chiang Kai-shek. 
Indeed, that Government has broadcast a manifesto to the 
world affirming unanimity in its determination to continue 
the war. In occupied cities like Nanking and Peiping it is, 
of course, no difficult matter for the Japanese to set up puppet 
Governments just as independent as that of Manchukuo, and 
this, indeed, they have done, though they have found it 
extremely difficult to find respectable enough men or to pro- 
tect their lives when they had found them. Still, they must 
act as though their pretences were genuine. Meanwhile, 
owing to the prolongation of the war, and their unwilling- 
ness to allow commerce to be resumed except on their own 
terms, foreign business has been obstructed, not merely to the 
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extent that Chinese communications have been interrupted 
and purchasing power reduced, but deliberately, by prevent- 
ing occupation of premises and forbidding the transaction of 
business. 

Against this, so far as it affected American interests, the 
State Department at Washington sent, on October 6, a sharp 
protest, to which, as well as to British and French protests, 
Japan sent an evasive reply. 

At the beginning of November, however, Prince Konoe, 
the Premier, and Mr. Ikeda, the Finance Minister, issued 
broadcasts arbi e¢ orbi. The Premier began by a boastful 
reference to a ‘ great victory,’ in which the Japanese army had 
been kept at sufficient strength to deter any outside inter- 
ference. He went on to say that the Kuomintang had been 
governing China in a manner that ‘did not originate from 
the wisdom and knowledge of the Chinese people,’ but had 
* encouraged the bolshevising of China.’ Japan should surely 
be the last to reproach another country with adopting foreign 
methods; and as for bolshevising China, ever since the 
‘ purge ’ of the Kuomintang in 1927, General Chiang Kai-shek 
had carried on a relentless war against the Chinese Com- 
munist movement, thereby rendering himself unable to resist 
Japanese encroachments and lawlessness in the north of 
China. It was not until the Communists themselves pointed 
out that, while they were destroying each other, Japan was 
taking possession and that they must unite for defence that 
this stopped. 

So long ago as 1932 the Japanese army in a communiqué 
declared its determination to extirpate the Kuomintang, and 
some of Japan’s proclamations since the war began have echoed 
this ; but in Prince Konoe’s broadcast he only insisted on a 
reform in personnel, and, as General Chiang Kai-shek has 
been singled out for special condemnation in all Japanese pro- 
clamations, this may be regarded as a bid for Kuomintang 
rejection of the Generalissimo. The Kuomintang Govern- 
ment is not so perfect as to exclude personal jealousies, and it 
is believed that there are one or two who might be tempted 
by the tarnished glory of becoming a puppet to Japan, especi- 
ally if this could be disguised by an outburst of organised 
ptaise for restoring peace to China—with or without honour. 

For the benefit of the Powers, Prince Konoe added that 
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Japan recognised the need of a fundamental change and 
wished to establish a peace and order in East Asia based on 
justice. He did not specifically mention the suggestion 
recently made by the Foreign Office spokesman that Japan 
might repudiate the Nine-Power Treaty, as it had become 
inapplicable to China. Perhaps this was a little too cynical 
for his elaboration, since the Nine-Power Treaty (to which 
China was a party) guarantees China from attack and foreign 
citizens in China from unfavourable discrimination. Its 
ptovisions have been constantly ignored by Japan, who has 
flouted League of Nations’ resolutions charging her with 
breaches ; and Count Uchida, Foreign Minister in 1932, laid 
down the dictum that nothing in the Treaty prohibited 
separatist movements. This was in justification of the creation 
of Manchukuo, and would be equally valid for the justification 
of the phantom Governments of Peking and Nanking. In 
such circumstances it is hardly worth while to court the 
unfavourable glances with which the repudiation of treaties 
is inevitably greeted. Prince Konoe said that the rights of 
other Powers would be respected and their co-operation 
accepted provided they thoroughly understood and complied 
with the new conditions being created in China—a pronounce- 
ment which all those with Far Eastern interests regard as a 
polite notice to quit. It left room for the hope held out by 
Mr, Chamberlain that the City might find opportunity for new 
investment in the new conditions. 

It was a little surprising when Prince Konoe went on to 
say that ‘ Japan expects to destroy the Comintern,’ which he 
accused of encouraging China to resist invasion. It would be 
a little startling if Signor Mussolini, justifying the loan of 
technicians to General Franco, said he hoped thereby to 
destroy the British Labour Party, but it would not really be 
so bizarre and fantastic as Prince Konoe’s remark. Reckoning 
on Communism being as great a bugbear as ever in Western 
Europe and America, the Japanese Premier evidently thought 
that if he represented Japan’s actions as being really directed 
against the Communist International there would be no 
further inclination to question their righteousness. 

The Minister of Finance spoke in idealistic terms of a new 
life in Eastern Asia which Japan was going to construct (not, 
apparently, to ‘ originate from the wisdom and knowledge of 
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the Chinese people”), but he did not expect an early end of 
the war, and warned his countrymen that still greater sacrifices 
are expected of them. One could feel sorry for the Japanese 
but for the infinitely greater sufferings that they have inflicted 
on the Chinese. 

If you take the map and draw a line from Peiping down 
through Hankow to Canton, east of that line is much less than 
half of China. West of it there are some deserts and many 
mountains, but there are also vast cultivated areas and an 
enormous population. Japan has proclaimed her intention 
to go on and conquer the whole—unless it submits without 
conquest. There are few places where the Japanese dare go 
more than ten miles from the railway. Even a great navigable 
river like the Yangtse gives them little comfort. They cling 
to the rails. It will be a slow business to conquer China by 
constructing railways. The chief danger is that Japan must 
go on, whatever the cost to herself and to China. If some 
great Power or combination of Powers stopped her, the relief 
would be even greater to Japan than to China; but short of 
that she is committed to unlimited conquest with limited 
means. It is vain for Western investors cynically to wait for 


the pickings. At present they are merely watching their 
losses and are likely to watch them out of sight. 


A. MorGan YOoune. 
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KONRAD HENLEIN 


THE minor leaders who have led the flocks of Germans into 
Hitler’s fold are usually forgotten soon after the immediate 
task assigned them by the Fihrer has been accomplished. 
Seyss-Inquart, whose name appeared daily in the newspapers 
before Austria was assimilated, has sunk back into obscurity. 
Konrad Henlein, the leader of the Sudeten Germans, has 
been appointed Commissioner in Sudetenland. He has thus 
been allowed to retain his honorary designation as a leader, 
but ‘he will be directly responsible to the Fihrer,’ and it is 
improbable that he will have any real influence in the district 
which he has ‘ liberated.’ 

There is nothing about Konrad Henlein, either mentally, 
physically or spiritually, that is unusual. He is neither very 
tall nor very short, nor thin nor fat. His face is like that of 
hundreds of others, except that he wears glasses, and that, 
too, is not really remarkable. It is said that caricaturists 
have difficulty in drawing him : he has not even a small black 
moustache or a characteristic scowl to distinguish him from 
his followers. 

Some people have remarked that his is, at least, an honest 
face? The story is told that when, after the War, he applied 
for a job as a bank clerk in Reichenau, he was chosen from 
amongst many applicants because, so the manager thought, 
‘Henlein had such an upright expression.’ Nevertheless, 
he has shown great talent for making contradictory statements 
throughout his public career. For example, in a speech 
delivered at the Royal Institute of International Affairs on 
December 9, 1935, he declared that ‘ radicalism is always 
unwise, and the radicalism of the Sudeten Germans proved 
to be no exception to this rule.’ About the same time, he 
declared to his followers at home: ‘It is an iron law of 
history that only a radical movement leads to a goal; all 
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watering-down of issues by compromise, by considerations, by 
a mania for proportion, etc., mean the death of an idea.’ 

Konrad Henlein was born in Maffersdorf, near Reichen- 
berg, on May 6, 1898. His father held a small post in the 
Civil Service of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. Later, 
when the family moved to Gablonz, near Reichenau, in 
Northern Bohemia, the elder Henlein struggled to support 
his wife and children on the meagre profits of a little shop. 

Konrad Henlein’s ancestors have lived in Northern 
Bohemia for over a century, and he is proud of this: It is 
alleged, however, that one of his grandmothers was a 
Czech. This fact, from Henlein’s point of view a terrible 
blot on the escutcheon, is not mentioned by his Nazi 
biographers. 

Little is known about Henlein’s boyhood, chiefly because 
there is not much to know. He never did anything unusual. 
He was not particularly clever, or particularly stupid, at 
school. Few of the old people in the district remember him 
as he was like so many other boys. This mediocrity has 
earned him high praise from Rudolf Jahn, one of his Nazi 
biographers, who writes : 


Significant of Konrad Henlein at this time was his impulse 
towards the community; and this at an age when most young 
people prefer to go their own way, when they wrestle with them- 
selves to acquire a relationship towards the world and towards 
society, and when they consider any interference from outside as an 
antagonistic and restricting interference. 


Henlein was never an individualist. He always marched 
dutifully in line at the Bérgerschule, where he was never 
lazy, at the Handelsschule, where he was trained to be a 
conscientious clerk, in the Austro-Hungarian army, which 
he joined in 1916, 

He fought on the Italian front—at Col di Lana, at Monte 
Forno, at Melissa. He was wounded and was taken prisoner 
in 1917. He spent two years as an Italian prisoner of wart on 
the island of Asinara, near Sardinia. 

There are no reports or legends about the capture by 
Henlein single-handed of an Italian heavy gun. He wears no 
Order of the Austrian Golden Fleece. On the contrary, he is 
consistently described as an unknown warrior, one of the 
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thousands of young Germans who, during the war, helped to 
‘ create a race of fighters for Greater Germany.’ 

Henlein was demobolised in the summer of 1919. He 
found a modest job as a bank clerk in the Reichenau branch 
of the Kreditanstalt der Deutschen. From all accounts it is 
apparent that his employers were as pleased with him as his 
superior officers had been during the War. He was never late 
and never disrespectful. He took no part in political discus- 
sions. He harboured no wild ambitious schemes which 
decreased his concentration on his work. He had no wish to 
see the world, to travel, to leave Reichenau. 

His hobby, too, was eminently respectable. He developed 
interest in gymmastic exercises. He was not attracted by 
competitive games. He obviously had no wish to measure 
his own physical strength with that of other men on a football 
field. What gave him the greatest pleasure in the evening 
when his work was done was to be one amongst rows and 
rows of young men who, neatly standing one next to the other 
in the local gymnasium, bent forward and back, turned 
round, taised their arms, and moved together in unison to 
the orders of the gymnasium instructor. 

Henlein developed some agility as a gymnast. At last 
he had found something that raised him from the mediocre, 
something he did better than his fellows. His agility was 
discussed among Turner all over the district. In his own 
particular field he had become quite a famous little man. 

In 1925 the Deutscher Turnverband in Asch was looking for 
a new professional instructor for their gymnasium. Henlein 
applied for this job, which was as well paid as his post at the 
bank. He travelled to Asch to perform in public before the 
club’s selection committee. _He was appointed. 

The Turnverband at Asch was an excellent background for 
the future German Commissioner of Sudetenland. It was 
a branch of the German Gymnastic Federation of Czecho- 
slovakia. In contrast to the liberal Deutschfreiheitliche Turn- 
verein, Henlein’s Turnverband followed the traditions of the 
old Austrian Turnkreis Deutschésterreich, which, as eatly as 
1904, had emphasised the importance of racial purity in 
gymnastics by introducing an ‘Aryan paragraph’ and 
excluding Jews from its membership. 

Originally the Deutscher Turnverband of Czechoslovakia 
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was unpolitical, but there was a great deal of vague talk 
about the Deutsche Volksgemeinschaft, about ‘ blood brother- 
hood,’ in the local branches of the Federation. There was 
undoubtedly a Pan-German atmosphere, though among most 
of the Turnverband members this Pan-Germanism was still 
based on a mote or less undefined desire for a communion of 
German cultural aspirations. 

As a definite political aim Pan-Germany had, however, 
existed for a long time in Czechoslovakia (it should be 
remembered in this connexion that National-Socialism 
originated in Czechoslovakia, where Carl von Schénerer 
organised the first’ Deutschnationaler Arbeiterverein in the 
eighties). 

One of the reasons why, at first, at the Turnverband in Asch 
and at other branches of the German Gymnastic Federation of 
Czechoslovakia, Pan-Germanism was confined to very general 
phrases was that the Twrnverband members disagreed 
amongst themselves as to the particular brand of Pan- 
Germanism to be adopted. Some of the young gymnasts 
favoured Adolf Hitler, who had founded his party in Germany 
in 1920, while others preferred the teachings of Professor 
Othmar Spann, of the University of Vienna. He believed in 
a coming revival of the Holy German Empire, of the German 
nation with Vienna as the future capital. 

‘To-day we all understand,’ Spann proclaimed, ‘ why 
Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, South Slavia (even Greece) were 
at one time German tenutes. This must happen again. If the 
German people successfully take a stand and events take the 
course otdained for them by nature, a brilliant future, 
reminiscent of Old Imperial days, awaits us.’ 

Spann’s ideas of past splendour appealed to many young 
Sudeten Germans who had joined the Youth Movement or the 
Wandervigel movement after the War. In 1926 Spann’s 
followers in Czechoslovakia, under the leadership of Heinrich 
Rutha, Walter Heinrich and Walter Brand, founded the 
Kameradschaftsbund, which was to unite all those who believed 
in a mystical union of the German spirit. The world bindisch, 
the binding together, was used a great deal to mean the ties 
of the spirit and of the blood. In such a union, so the 
Kameradschaftsbindler believed, all the souls united were more 
ot less equal. They were therefore not enthusiastic about the 
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leadership principle propounded by Hitler across the frontier 
in Germany. 

Konrad Henlein was a great personal friend of Rutha and 
other Kameradschaftsbiindler, and, of course, he believed in the 
insoluble bond of blood brotherhood, but Hitler’s idea of 
one leader who would give orders to the rank and file, of a 
rank and file blindly obedient, attracted him more strongly. 
Life in a gymnasium had made him mote accustomed to the 
conception of one leader and one mass of followers. ‘ Men,’ 
he wrote in an article for a physical culture magazine published 
by his Verband—‘ men wish to be led in a manly fashion.’ 
But he could not at once make up his mind to join one group 
or the other. He maintained the ‘ non-political ’ atmosphere 
of the Turnverband at Asch—that is to say, he did not prescribe 
any definite brand of nationalism to his members. 

His contributions to the periodicals of the Verband show 
to what extent he remained on neutral ground. He offended 
none of his members when he wrote, for instance, in 1931 : 


The reason for this decay [of the gymnastics movement] is 
Liberalism, the dominating power of the nineteenth century. It is 
unbiindisch, self-seeking. In the life of the State, Liberalism led to 
democracy and to the party system; in economic life Liberalism 
led to capitalism and to the class war. Liberalism, which is followed 
by the great disintegrating forces of the present (democracy, 
division into parties, capitalism, the class war), means a smashing 
up of the people’s vitality, and this is expressed in pacifism, 
increasing sensuality and a decrease of the birth rate. All these 
scourges have made of the German people a powerless and aimless 
slave of the Great Powers, and this slave is seriously threatened by 
Americanism and Bolshevism. 


In 1933, when the Nazi régime began in Germany, life 
suddenly changed for Konrad Henlein. Diffuse nationalistic 
emotions no longer met the needs of the day. His days of 
sentiment were over—the days of action had begun. 

Hitler must have had his agents look round in the Sudeten- 
land for suitable assistants, and his reports about Henlein 
were evidently favourable. Soon after Hitler became Chan- 
cellor of Germany, Henlein was summoned to Berchtesgaden 
to receive his instructions. It would be interesting to know 
more about this interview ; but one thing is certain—Henlein 
accepted the orders given him by the Fihrer as unquestion- 
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ingly as he had obeyed his employer at the bank or the 
gymnastic instructors of his youth. 

There were three stages in Hitler’s propagandist campaign 
for the annexation of the Sudetenland. During the first 
stage, Henlein, in his speeches, emphasised the necessity of 
a larger representation of the Sudeten Germans in the Czech 
Parliament; then, for a long time, he talked in terms of 
autonomy within the structure of the Czech State. The actual 
words ‘ return to the Reich’ were not used by Henlein until 
September 15, 1938, the day on which he made his inglorious 
escape from Asch. 

In July 1933, at a large gymnastic festival at Saaz, Henlein 
was already greeted with shouts of ‘ Sieg Hei/’ by his rows 
of loyal gymnasts, who had been taught to chant in the Nazi 
manner. This time they chanted ‘Du Konrad Henlein, 
unser Fiibrer, bist uns heilig.” (‘ You, Konrad Henlein, our 
Fiébrer, are sacred to us.’) 

During the critical months of 1933 Konrad Henlein 
showed that he had a great gift for making premeditated 
gestures with apparent spontaneity. His honest face has 
been a tremendous asset to the Nazis. Thus it came as a 
surprise to many when, on October 1, 1933, he suddenly 
announced that he was founding a new party, the Sudeten- 
deutsche Heimatfront, and that ‘he placed himself at the head 
of this Sudeten German Home Front.’ He described this 
Front as above party interests; he said that it would unite 
all Germans; he ‘appealed to all parties and estates’ in 
the Sudetenland. 

In this first proclamation to the Sudeten Germans Henlein 
did not mention any concrete programme for the new party. 
He was equally vague in his talks about it, except that he 
included the usual vituperations against the Reds and the 
Jews. He was scrupulously careful not to offend any of his 
potential nationalist members by over-emphasising either 
the bindisch ot the leadership principles. 

His original proclamation consisted chiefly of slogans 
and clichés. He urged all brothers (presumably blood brothers) 
to cling together ; he announced that the Home Front Party 
was a ‘ fighting troop and not a coffee party’; he declared 
‘enmity unto death to Liberalism even when it is masked as 
a worship of personalities.’ 
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The difficulties confronting Henlein in building up the 
Home Front Party ought not to be underestimated. Many 
Sudeten Germans had still to be convinced that abstract 
‘ties of blood’ were more important than concrete con- 
siderations such as business prosperity or social differences. 
Henlein’s followers had to be persuaded that, as Elizabeth 
Wiskemann writes in her excellent study on Cvechs and 
Germans, he ‘had adopted the best things in Hitlerism, 
without the most brutal methods employed in the Reich.’ 

Hitler had probably impressed upon Henlein his own 
rather low opinion of the mentality of any German electorate, 
but it was Henlein’s task to know instinctively when to play 
the ré/e of the loyal Czech subject, when to praise democracy, 
and when to denounce it sharply. On the whole, for many 
months, despite the ‘war to death to Liberalism’ in his 
Proclamation, he was still relatively gentle in his references 
to democracy, though he was strengthening his own posi- 
tion as a leader according to the Nazi doctrines, and the Home 
Front Party itself was being organised along Nazi lines. No 
criticism was accepted from the rank and file within the party. 

Henlein moved cautiously. Obviously some time would 
have to pass before the Third Realm could act decisively in 
Czechoslovakia. In October 1934, only a year after the 
founding of the Home Front Party, Henlein considered it 
wise to allay any suspicions that might have been roused at 
home or abroad. On October 21, in a speech at B6hmisch- 
Leipa, he declared: ‘ We shall never abandon Liberalism— 
that is to say, the unconditional respect for individual rights 
as a fundamental principle in determining human relations 
in general and the relation of the citizen to official authority 
in particular.’ 

In this same speech he also stated that he had no connexion 
whatsoever with Italian Fascism or German National- 
Socialism. He emphasised that both Pan-Germanism and 
Pan-Slavism would ‘ lead to the catastrophe of war.’ He did 
say, however, that he believed in the decentralisation of 
authority in the Czech State, but he affirmed his support of 
the unity of the State as a whole. ‘ For this reason,’ he said, 
‘ it is ridiculous to suppose that self-government could mean 
a Sudeten German Parliament, or anything like it.’ 

The results of the 1935 elections in Czechoslovakia 
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showed clearly how many Sudeten Germans had been quite 
untroubled by Henlein’s contradictory statements. Henlein’s 
success at these elections proved conclusively that with his 
unquestioning electorate his tactics had been correct, for the 
Sudeten Germans polled 1,249,530 votes—that is to say, 
62 per cent. of the total German electorate. The German 
Farmers’ Party and the German Catholic Party each lost 
about 50 per cent. of the voters. (Konrad Henlein, who had 
been born a Catholic, had considered it best to change his 
faith and become a Protestant.) Even the Social Democrats, 
at the 1935 elections, had been defeated by Henlein’s party. 
In the 1929 elections they had polled 506,761 votes, as 
compared with only 299,942 in 1935. 

In the 1935 elections the Pan-Germans of Czechoslovakia 
(secreted behind Henlein’s innocuous-looking Home Front 
Party) had laid a solid corner-stone for their schemes. Hitler’s 
desire for ‘legitimate means of success’ had been satisfied 
by Henlein. Ironically enough, before these elections, 
Henlein had most willingly agreed to the Czech Govern- 
ment’s demand that he change the name of his party. The 
words ‘Home Front’ had sounded ominously militant to 
the Czechs. Henceforth Henlein called his party simply the 
* Sudeten German Party.’ 

Events began to move quickly—too quickly, perhaps, 
to coincide with Hitler’s remarkable sense of timeliness. 
Much had to be accomplished in the Thitd Realm before the 
Sudeten problem could be tackled with any finality. Foreign 
countries had to be kept in the dark about Hitler’s ultimate 
aims, so Henlein continued to obscure the issues. In Decem- 
ber 1935 he went to London to make the soothing speech at 
Chatham House already mentioned. On March 17, 1936, he 
published an equally comforting article in the Evening Stan- 
dard : 


We Sudeten Germans [he wrote in this article] are neither 
directly nor indirectly affiliated with the Fascist or National-Socialists 
of any other country. 

We are neither in fact nor in sentiment the ‘ Bohemian Nazis’ 
which some of our opponents have been pleased to call us. We « 
profess neither Hitlerism nor Fascism, but are loyal citizens of the 
State to which we belong, and whose constitution we acknowledge 
and approve. 
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At home in the Sudetenland he was talking in quite different 
terms. The Treaty of Locarno no longer existed, Germany 
had repudiated the mutual guarantee of the Czech-German 
frontier; Germany was rearming fast. German wireless 
stations were assuring the Sudeten Germans that conditions 
in the Third Realm were perfect. The Sudeten Germans 
were beginning, quite consciously now, to look to Germany 
for ‘ liberation,’ 

The German wireless and newspapers were assuming a 
more rapid pace than Henlein’s. In his speech at Teplitz 
on October 20, 1935, he professed his loyalty to Germany 
in an indirect fashion by attacking Czech foreign policy, and 
by referring to Sudeten Germans ‘as bridges and natural 
arbiters between the German and Czech people.’ In June 
1936, after Henlein had come to terms with the extremists 
in his own patty, he went farther, announcing that his 
Sudeten Germans ‘ would rather be hated with Germany 
than derive any advantage from hatred against Germany.’ 
He went on to say that ‘every people and their’ responsible 
leaders must be acknowledged as being solely responsible 
for the adjustment of their own national status.’ 

From the time of the Eger speech onward Henlein 
expressed the German National-Socialist attitude with increas- 
ing frankness. He was gradually letting it appear that he 
was biding his time until other problems confronting the 
Third Realm had been solved. He refused to admit that any 
good whatsoever could be derived by the Sudeten Germans 
from the concessions offered them by the Czech Government 
in the Agreement of 1937. He attacked this Agreement in 
his speech at Aussig on February 28, and demanded complete 
autonomy for Sudetenland._ 

The type of autonomy he proposed was so rigid that it 
could not have been assimilated into a complex modern 
economic State. Trade would have been disrupted. He 
demanded, for instance, that anyone should be punished who 
‘sold, bequeathed or let landed property or factories, shops 
ot other concerns, which had belonged to the same nationality 
for at least thirty years, to a member or to members of another 
nationality.’ 

Henlein’s proposals were put before the Czech Parliament 
on April 27, 1937, but no decision was made about them. 
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This gave Henlein an opportunity to point out to his fol- 
lowers that the Czechs were unwilling to compromise. For 
him, the goal was in sight. 

The annexation of Austria on March 13, 1938, was 
Henlein’s signal for action. He issued a manifesto demanding 
equal status of Germans and Czechs and German national 
self-determination. In his Carlsbad speech on April 24 he 
repeated his demand for full self-government of the German 
areas. 

Now the time had come for ‘incidents’ and ‘ German 
martyrs’ in Sudetenland. Stories of Czech atrocities were 
spread in Germany and in foreign countries. Henlein ‘rose 
to the occasion, making speeches at the graves of these 
martyrs, who, as he was fond of saying, ‘ had laid their lives 
on the altar of the Sudeten Germans’ future.’ 

It is a curious fact that Henlein continued to maintain a 
conciliatory tone to the Press abroad. As late as June 15, 
1938, he gave an interview to a correspondent of the Evening 
Standard in which he still denied that there was any question 
of Germany annexing the Sudetenland. The whole problem, 
he said, ‘has nothing to do with a battle for supremacy— 
the German Reich against Czechoslovakia.’ And in an 
interview given to a Daily Telegraph correspondent at Eger 
as late as July 26, 1938, he stated : ‘ We do not ask annexation 
to the German Reich, we do not demand a plebiscite, though, 
as a matter of fact, our people want all that. We are not 
opposed, as has been said, to the Czech people. . . .” 

Many people believed this statement, all the more so as 
Henlein, when he was in London in May 1938, did not express 
any immoderate views. 

It was not until September 15, during the crisis, that 
he openly demanded a ‘ return of Sudetenland to the Reich.’ 
As soon as his proclamation incorporating this demand had 
been made public he packed his bag and fled from Asch. It 
is said by some that he was not yet ready to take this stand 
and that Goebbels at the German Propaganda Ministry in 
Berlin issued this declaration over Henlein’s head. It is 
probable that the truth will never be known. 

Another proclamation bearing his signature was issued 
in Berlin on September 18, in which the Sudeten Germans 
were assured that ‘ liberation was approaching.’ 
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It is reported in the newspapers that Konrad Henlein 
once appeared on the balcony of the Chancellor’s home in 
Berlin when Germany was celebrating her victory over the 
Czechs. Henlein was allowed to stand next to the Fuhrer. 
He was not asked to accompany Hitler on his triumphal 
tour of the Sudetenland, but since then he has been appointed 
as Commissioner (or Gauleiter) of the district—‘In recognition 
of his services during the struggle for the liberation of 
Sudetenland.’ He has also been made a major of the reserve 
in a German: infantry regiment. He has responded to these 
honours by attacking the Czechs: ‘We had a flourishing 
industty in Sudetenland,’ Henlein declared on October 17, 
‘ but the Czechs changed all this into a heap of ruins.’ 

He has not been a very magnanimous victor. He 
announced that he would settle his accounts with the German 
Socialists, the Jews and other ‘subversive’ elements in 
Sudetenland, and that he would imprison all these enemies 
and keep them in prison ‘ until they are black in the face.’ 


MARGARET GOLDSMITH. 
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COMMENTARY 


Amp exploding fireworks in the early days of November it 
occurred to me that, among other changes likely to be imposed 
op us, we may be expected to modify our attitude towards 
Guy Fawkes. His methods and ambitions can only be 
regarded with approval by the heads of certain foreign States, 
and it may well be considered unwise, and contrary to our 
policy of appeasement, to permit demonstrations against so 
sympathetic a figure. It must be remembered, too, that 
foreign dictators are not the only people who have lately 
shown some irritation with Parliament as an institution. I 
think, though, that the gunpowder technique is not likely 
to be adopted again—it is clear that Parliament can be more 
easily disposed of. 

The vaults under the House of Commons are still searched 
annually before Parliament assembles, but without much 
apprehension. If the danger were real, I like to think that 
our Government would evolve some kind of inverted A.R.P., 
with perhaps a Guy Fawkes Precautions Handbook, a spade 
and bucket under the Speaker’s chair, and sandbags for M.P.s 
to sit on. 

G.F.P., as distinct from A.R.P., might bring about a 
salutary change in the official attitude towards cellars and 
basements. 

Oi a '@ecuntol S@hctce® 

On Guy Fawkes Day I took a train into the country, to 
Tring. November had got mixed up with August, and the 
sun blazed above the bare trees and ruined chrysanthemums in 
the square outside my window. I had an impulse to escape 
from fireworks, traffic, politics and newspapers, to try a little 
countty peace and quiet as a respite from too much peace 
with honour. But, as it turned out, Tring was a most unfor- 
tunate place to have chosen, for Tring celebrated Guy Fawkes 
Night by staging its first A.R.P. ‘ black-out.’ 
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As far as I could judge, the A.R.P. manceuvtes took place 
in the street under my bedroom window. ‘That was cet- 
tainly where the warning siren went off, at 11.45. Tring may 
feel proud of its siren. Mass pig-sticking could not produce 
a more frightful noise, though it might produce something 
similar. Broken and shaken by this overture, I tried to sleep ; 
but the night was full of bumbling aeroplanes, tramping of 
A.R.P. squads, shouting and sometimes cheering. Sleep was 
impossible and, since this was a real black-out, so was reading. 
There was nothing for it but to lie in the uproarious darkness 
and reflect on peace with honour, the policy of appeasement, 
and the country quiet of the London square I had left. 
Counting sheep was worse than useless, since it led, by an 
obvious sequence of ideas, to painful ruminations on demo- 
cracy. At 2.30 a.m., further pig-sticking (the ‘ all-clear’), 
but more nightmarish this time because exultant, as if the 
pigs were enjoying it. Then quiet and a few hours’ uneasy 
sleep. 

I learned from the maid who brought breakfast next 
morning that everything had gone off well, except that in 
the excitement somebody had fallen into a ditch and cut his 
lip, so the first-aid squad had had something genuine to 
bandage. 


* * * * * 


On Monday another of Herr Hitler’s speeches, to spoil 
breakfast. The technique of these speeches is becoming 
familiar. One can be sure that each will contain, at least: 
a contradiction of fact, a threatening profession of peace, and 
a non sequitur. ‘This one runs true to form. The contra- 
diction : 


It goes without saying in the authoritarian States that no one 
has the right to abuse other nations or to slander them or to indulge 
in warmongering. 

The pacific threat : 

As a peace-loving man I have endeavoured to give the German 
people every means of defence so that other nations will also be 
convinced of the need of peace. There are people who blame the 
hedgehog because he has prickles, etc. 

And the non sequitur, less obvious than usual : 


This year is a year of great responsibilities—never to depart 
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from the road of success again and to arm ourselves spiritually, 
mentally and materially. When others talk about disarmament we 
are quite ready for it on one condition, etc. 


We are not, perhaps, entitled to say much about the son 
sequitur. Did not our own Lord Halifax tell us the other day, 
in effect, that Signor Mussolini is determined to intervene in 
Spain, and if non-intervention fails it is no fault of Signor 
Mussolini’s ? 

S.:!ynif cor Mesut om 

As, in political speech, the gap widens between words 
and any tangible reality, the chances of enlightened govern- 
ment grow steadily less. Nothing could show better the 
close tie between standards of life and standards of literature 
than our present confusion. For some fifty years language 
has been allowed to degenerate, in bad novels and bad plays 
and bad newspapers, more or less unchecked by criticism, 
which has itself shared in the process ; so that to-day most 
of our ‘ critics,’ appointed not because of literary acumen 
but because they reflect average taste, no longer attempt to 
back their judgments with analysis, or compatison with 
past literature, or the application of critical standards, but 
merely announce their preferences—‘I liked this book,’ 
* This struck me as dull ’—and nothing further is expected 
of them. 

The parallel in the world of affairs is obvious. Standards 
and traditions have been abandoned for the personal con- 
viction, prejudice and preference ; the course of history may 
actually depend on whether somebody believes, as a matter of 
ptivate opinion, that somebody else is sincere; and words, 
once instruments of thought, are used as a kind of wadding 
to muffle controversy. 

Mr. Ezra Pound, whose volcanic mind throws up material 
of all sorts, but occasionally a nugget of great value, summed 
up this matter a few years ago in a book called How to Read: 


. . - the individual cannot think or communicate his thought, 
the governor and legislator cannot act effectively or frame his laws, 
without words, and the solidity and validity of these words is in 
the care of the damned and despised Aierati. When their work goes 
rotten—by that I do net mean when they express indecorous 
thoughts—but when their very medium, the very essence of their 
work, the application of word to thing goes rotten, i.e., becomes 
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slushy and inexact, or excessive or bloated, the whole machinery 
of social and of individual thought and order goes to pot. 


* * * * * 


Well, we can see how it is going to pot; but in England 
political speech is still at a floundering, transitional stage of 
disintegration; and our politicians are at a disadvantage, 
as compared with those in totalitarian States, because their 
speech is still held to be an articulation of thought, whereas 
in totalitarian States it is no longer expected to serve this 
purpose, but has become incantation. 

Anyone who has listened on the wireless to Herr Hitler’s 
speeches, and to the chanting responses of his audience, will 
recognise that this is not political speech-making, but a 
religious service, a ritual. It is still considered useful to have 
a ‘ subject,’ a political theme, but I think that this is chiefly 
for the benefit of non-totalitarian nations who are not trained 
in the correct responses, and that otherwise a recital of slogans 
picked at random, or of some kind of doxology, would do 
just as well. 

We have not quite reached that stage, because there are 
still people, scattered throughout the community, who 
continue to insist that words, whether spoken or written, 
shall carry some content of thought, continue to discriminate 
between thinking and vapouring, and to expose vapouring 
by means of thinking. This is fatal to political hypnosis, as 
some of our statesmen have irritatedly discovered, so fatal 
that in totalitarian States it is an offence punishable by 
imprisonment or death. 

We have experimented in our own way with incantation. 
Thete was a time some years ago when certain spell-binding 
words (co-operation, co-ordination) occurred in every political 
speech, and the mere pronouncement of them was felt to have 
solved many problems. The word ‘ appeasement’ is being 
developed in a similar way to-day. But in England the 
technique is still uncertain ; the large-scale trance has not yet 
_ been achieved; and while criticism, however disorganised, 
continues to break the spell it is desperately important that 
freedom of speech and opinion should be preserved. Once 
that goes finally, we are done for as a civilised people. 


* * * * * 
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Comment on the following extracts is superfluous : 


First of all I would like to get rid of the idea that at Munich 
there was a clash between different systems of government and 
that the result was a victory for one side or the other. [Mr. 
Chamberlain, on November 9, 1938.] 


We knew their parliamentarian tricks, their dilatory tactics. We 
had to say: ‘ By such and such a day we get what is ours, or we 
draw the sword.’ That works, [Dr. Goebbels, Minister of Culture 
and Enlightenment, on October 21, 1938.] 


* * * * * 


I ventured a while ago, with a proper diffidence, to the 
Woman’s Fair at Olympia. I do not know why it is called 
the Woman’s Fair, for it contains nearly everything. The 
catalogue explains that the Fair is 


the first venture yet planned in Britain to bring within easily 
available compass the story of the ideals, activities and achievements 
of Woman during the past twenty years, and to demonstrate under 
one roof her present-day needs. 


This admits a good deal—British railways, pneumatic tents, 
and the Encyclopedia Britannica, for example; but I am still 
mot sure under which of the headings—ideals, activities, 
achievements and present-day needs of woman—one should 
include the Boy Scouts and Y.M.C.A. 

One enters what is, however, an unmistakably feminine 
world in the ‘ Boulevard de Beauté,’ where young women lie 
on chairs and couches and have their faces rubbed; where 
*‘ The Seven Ages of Make-up ’ are displayed by girls in period 
settings ; and where one can listen to demonstrators explain- 
ing the intimacies of their craft. ‘I shall be perfectly frank 
with you, ladies,’ I heard one say. ‘I am referring to your 
sweat glands.’ (Swift, I think, would have enjoyed this 
exhibition.) In the Hollywood Garden one finds the ‘ palm- 
fringed, cascaded swimming pool,’ where I watched an 
Olympic champion giving an imitation of a submarine ; and 
nearby is the Fashion Theatre in which ‘Glamour Parade’ 
ingeniously combines advertisement with revue. 

I had hoped to find somewhere in the Exhibition a display 
of fashions of all periods, but I was disappointed. I think it 
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was M. Jean Cocteau (if not, it ought to have been) who 
wished that a film could be made illustrating in all its phases 
the history of fashion, and then run through at great speed, 
so that one had the spectacle of sleeves and skirts alternately 
dwindling and billowing, headdresses mounting and falling, 
waists darting up and down, and so on. Such a film would 
illuminate history proper in an absorbingly eccentric way— 
eccentric because fashions in dress sometimes explain their 
period, but are just as often misleading and baffling. 

I think one can see a whole attitude towards women 
summed up in the crinoline, for example (and I believe the 
crinoline is now held to explain the design of the Crystal 
Palace); but it is hard to interpret the bustle, say, or the 
‘Grecian bend,’ or the revival of the hobble-skirt, once 
favoured by Egyptian princesses for reasons which remain 
occult. 

The post-war period has been reflected in such fashions 
as the Eton crop and shorts (and conversely, no doubt, 
‘ Oxford bags ’), which have been suitably interpreted by the 
psychoanalysts ; and there has been an occasional attempt to 
borrow inspiration from events, as in the Cagoulard hat 
which a crisis recently produced in Paris. But—unless a 
£400 dress made entirely of aluminium means anything—I 
could find nothing in the dress parade at Olympia to do 
justice to out own extraordinary epoch. 

Perhaps A.R.P. in this country will start a vogue for the 
shovel-hat ; or the policy of appeasement might certainly 
produce something—designs, say, incorporating the nettle 
and the flower. 

ODT a VIOTET ogee” wz 


I went out through the Grand Hall, which I should have 
visited first, while still fresh; for I was not equal to the 
‘twelve thousand yards of rayon thirty-five inches wide’ 
which roofed the Grand Hall in rainbow colours, nor to the 
22 feet-high silver Venus, symbolic ‘ not only of Woman but 
of the great service rendered to woman in the present age by 
Electricity.’ At the door news-bills announced ‘ Blonde in 
£800 Smash and Grab ’ (an appropriate touch at the Woman’s 
Fair), and others advertised the present appalling state of our 
civilisation. 
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It occurred to me, going out, that it would be a good thing 
if the Woman’s Fair could adopt Lysistrata as its symbol 
instead of Venus. We very badly need a Lysistrata. Did I 
say one? We need at least half a dozen in this world. 

POE, Gree es gl wg 


The September crisis emptied the theatres for a week or 
two, but now there is a boom in theatre-going. At all events, 
there is one at the Victoria Palace, where Me and My Girl 
seems to have settled down for a long run. It is a cheerful 
show, sustained largely by the acrobatic humour of Mr. 
Lupino Lane (a gift which runs in the Lupino family) and the 
rhythm and renown of ‘The Lambeth Walk,’ now inter- 
nationally famous. 

This song might be called the ‘ Tipperary ’ of the crisis. 
Though it originated earlier, it had, by September, reached 
the humming and whistling stage of ubiquity ; and no doubt 
those who survive the next decade will find, oddly, that they 
ate able to evoke the sinister tension of September 1938 with : 

Any time you’re Lambeth way 

Any evening, any day, 

You'll find us all 

Doin’ the Lambeth Walk—Oi ! 
The ‘ Oi!’ is important. Though not indicated on the score, 
it is clearly specified in the instructions for dancing ‘ The 
Lambeth Walk’: ‘Take 3 steps towards partner and salute 
on 3rd beat of second bar, shouting “ Oi”.’* 

* * * * * 


The popular song has not, I think, been much studied as a 
social phenomenon; yet its history, even in the last twenty 
years, reflects a vacillation of mood which would make an 
interesting subject for analysis. 

Just after the war, Jazz brought in a raucous vitality which 
one would not altogether have expected. This was the period 
of ‘How ya Gonna Keep ’em Down on the Farm After 
They’ve Seen Patee,’ followed after a time by the half- 
Surrealist abandon, still vigorous, of ‘ Yes, We Have no 
Bananas’; ‘ When It’s Night Time in Italy It’s Wednesday 
Over Here,’ and such interrogative pieces as ‘Do Shrimps 
Make Good Mothers ?’ 

2 Quotations by kind permission of The Cinephonic Music Publishing Co. Ltd. 
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Then came the drooping period of ‘ sweet music,’ blues, 
with their complaining rhythms and elegiac words. The title 
of one—‘ I’m Dancing with Tears in My Eyes ’—sums up 
the whole cycle. This defeatist period is not quite over ; 
but a cheerfuller note is beginning to sound (as in ‘ The 
Lambeth Walk’) along with a new barbarism apparently 
based on the technique of the African witch-doctor, in which 
words are abandoned for noises—hotcha hotcha, boop-a-doop, 
hi-de-hoh, Perhaps this is a true sign of the times. 


* * * * * 


To anyone interested in the remoter past of the popular 
song I commend Réidgeways’ Late Joys at the Players’ ‘Theatre, 
an after-theatre club where from eleven onwards one may sit 
over drinks and sandwiches and enjoy a carefully planned 
anachronism. ‘The entertainment is entirely Victorian— 
songs, recitations, ‘lectures,’ and so on, The songs are 
performed seriously, or with a correct ‘ period’ jocularity, 
which is as it should be. Some that no doubt brought tears 
to all eyes when first sung are now exquisitely funny, but the 
singers betray no awareness of the joke. They realise the 
importance of being earnest ; and one is often astonished to 
find that a song which ought now to seem funny is in fact 
quite moving in its lugubrious way. At their best the 
Victorian song-writers were masters in the art of plucking 
heart-strings, and even our toughened fibres respond now 
and then to their persuasive technique. 

Perhaps the most brilliant among these versatile players is 
Mr. Robert Eddison, who lectures quaveringly on foreign 
travel, assumes both genders (as he might put it) in his songs, 
and succeeds in giving the impression that Balmoral is his 
spiritual home. His medium is one which has to be exploited 
with great tact and delicacy. The period joke, for instance, 
must not be funny as a joke but only as an example of what 
used to be thought funny, and has therefore to be selected 
with scrupulous care. But amid these subtleties, on this 
precarious tight-rope between past and present, Mr. Eddison 
never causes us a moment’s anxiety. 


* * * * * 


On the Frontier, the new play by Messrs. Auden and 
Isherwood, had its first night at Cambridge on November 14. 
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It is described as 2 melodrama, and shows the development 
of a ctisis ending in wart between Westland—tuled by’ the 
Guidanto (a euphemism in Esperanto to placate the censor: 
it means ‘ leader ”)—and Ostnia, a country much like England. 
The chief novelty of the production is a divided room, a half 
on each side of the frontier, in which two families react in 
their Westland or Ostnian way to the tensions of crisis and 
wat. The Guidanto himself—admirably played by Mr. 
Ernest Milton—is the only figure developed much as a 
character, and his derivation is obvious. The others are 
types: the patriotic Westland professor with his Guidanto- 
worshipping sister ; the invalid Ostnian colonel remembering 
his wats; the youth and girl, symbols of helpless enlighten- 
ment on both sides of the frontier, divided in all but spirit. 

There ate some excellent touches—the simultaneous 
broadcast by the King of Ostnia and the Guidanto, for 
example: gentle gravity alternating, phrase by phrase, with 
hysterical frenzy ; or the fraternisation of the opposing troops, 
developed in a song to which both sides contribute—but as a 
whole this is a disappointing play from authors of whom we 
expect much. It sums up what must be the immediate feelings 
of most sensitive people about war and dictators and the crazy 
condition of the world, much as a good cartoon does ; but it 
goes no deeper, and there is less wit and less poetry here than 
we are accustomed to from these collaborators. 

The double room—which rather unhappily suggests 
adjoining maisonettes with the outer wall missing—and the 
study of Valerian, the armament-maker, are built up in a 
solidly naturalistic way, and the scenes acted in them are 
played more or less ‘straight’; but the interludes, written 
for choral speech and song, are staged against plain curtains ; 
and the transitions from one setting and technique to another, 
starkly different, are awkward and unsettling. One feels that 
a much simpler machinery of ‘ plot’ and production could 
say all this piece has to say, and more effectively. 

Perhaps its extreme topicality is unlucky. Nowadays no 

‘satire can keep pace with events ; the wildest parody is true ; 
and one feels one has seen this play before, many times, in the 
newspapers of the last few months. 


* * * * 
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November 15 

It is some sixty yeats since Mr. Gladstone disturbed a 
parliamentary recess with a pamphlet called Bulgarian Horrors 
and the Question of the East. Provoked by the Government’s 
indifference, he declared that he could no longer bear in 
silence his share of the responsibility for England’s support 
of Turkey. 


Let the Turks [he wrote] now carry away their abuses in the 
only possible manner, namely, by carrying off themselves. Their 
Zaptiehs and their Mudirs, their Bimbashis and their Yuzbashis, 
their Kaimakams and their Pashas, one and all, bag and baggage, 
shall, I hope, clear out from the province they have desolated and 
profaned. 


We speak a different language nowadays. One of the worst 
recorded persecutions of a helpless people, ostensibly a 
reprisal for the murder of a German diplomat in another 
country, is referred to by our Prime Minister in these terms : 


No one in this country would for a moment seek to defend the 
senseless crime committed in Paris, but at the same time there will 
be deep and widespread sympathy here for those who are being 
made to suffer so severely for it. 


Mr. Chambetlain’s moderation of speech is not recipro- 
cated. As I write, the news-bills proclaim: ‘ Nazis Rage at 
Britain’; ‘Germans Lash Britain’; ‘ Nazis Accuse Britain 
of Terrorism.’ The Voelkischer Beobachter describes British 
history as ‘an example of incessant bloody terror.’ (As for 
these attacks—the revealing 4# quoque—it can be answered that 
civilised opinion is as ready to condemn British injustice as 
any other, where it is proved to exist, and that such opinion 
has still a voice in this country, which it has not in modern 
Germany.) The Zwoelf-Ubr Blatt, stressing the humani- 
tarianism of German as compared with English methods, 
writes : 


In Paris a German diplomat was shot by a Jew. Germany did 
not shoot anyone as a reprisal. Not a single Jew was harmed. 
But the Schwarze Korps, official organ of the Nazi S.S., takes a 
different line : 


Let any who want to know, know that we shall make use of the 
hostages with which Judaism has miraculously provided us, in 
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accordance with the rule laid down by the Jews themselves: ‘an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.’ But we shall take a thousand 
eyes for one eye, a thousand teeth for one tooth. Woe to the Jews 
if yet another of them, or a helper employed or incited by them, 
should raise his hand against a German. 


It would be all too easy to arrange that a hand should be 
raised somewhere, by somebody, a ‘helper employed or 
incited,’ but not by the Jews. 

Memories ate short nowadays; but I hope that the 
present activities of the German Government will be borne in 
mind when we are invited to place under their control large 
populations of natives. 

The following account of the pogroms, from a correspon- 
dent who was in a German town while they were going on, 
throws an interesting light on the behaviour encouraged 
among children in modern Germany : 

We were in the town and saw it all happening. The shops of 
these wretched creatures were absolutely smashed to atoms. The 
people who did it were small boys of ten to twelve years of age led 
by one or two older ones. Every pane of glass was broken; all 
fittings were ripped off the walls; doors were torn off their hinges, 
and then the shops were looted. 


At times resignation appeats to be the only possible 
attitude in a world given over to the rule of brute force; 
yet it still seems worth while to put on record some assertion 
of the civilised values we inherit from past centuries. If we 
can do nothing, let us at least make plain to the leaders of the 
Germans—to their Fiihrers and their Field-Marshals, their 
Ministers of Culture and Enlightenment, their S.A. men and 
their S.S. men and their Gauleiters—that the policy they are 
now pursuing stinks in the nostrils of all decent people. 


ALEX GLENDINNING. 
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THREE ESSAYS 


SADNESS AND THE SPRING 


In the springtime of life a2 young man’s fancy turns to 
thoughts of suicide, as in the springtime of history the great 
masterpieces of pessimism were produced, or as, for a reflective 
person, the Spring is the cruellest season of the year; and it 
is perhaps a comfort to know that whatever torments await 
us we can never more be sad as were the great pagans. 
Sadness existed before pathos; pathos is reasonable and 
mortal and clamours fox ¢ eform, but sadness—the sadness one 
sees in the eyes and hears in the cries of animals—makes no 
speeches. Indeed, it is probable that the first man was the 
creature in whom the weight of sorrow first broke the 
beautiful cloud-form of the instinctive life, and that the first 
words spoken were words of passionate complaint—as the 
peasant who learns to read begins by becoming an agitator. 
And just as in the adventure-story the central shock is in those 
breathless words ‘It was not a dream!’ when, the drugged 
and abducted hero awakes in the bandits’ den, so the crisis of 
human history was in the moment when adolescent man first 
became fully aware of the tension of the Will and the World, 
of angelic and demoniac forces at wat. This was the age of 
the great religious teachers; Buddha, Christ, Mahomet ate 
like strong sleep-walkers suddenly awoken to the horror of 
their situation and crying out in words that seem to reach 
us across perilous gulfs. The story of the palace-bred 
Buddha’s shock on beholding the first beggar is the perfect 
symbol of this psychological transition; for in Buddha we 
have the static moment of reaction and in Mahomet the 
dynamic moment of action, and in the central figure of the 
three we see the tragedy accepted and turning into the epic. 
And even in the renunciation of the Buddhist there is a 
dynamic element which marks it as more conscious than the 
sad classical resignation, the lack of hope which the Christian 
733 
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poet regarded as the essential quality of hell; for the sadness of 
the ancients, like that of the animals, came from the fact that 
they had just enough soul to realise darkly their automatism. 
Yet to-day we are very weary of the great epic of the reason- 
able and moral soul, which, like an adventure-story, tends to 
repeat itself in endless instalments; we have learnt the 
romance-writer’s ‘ formula,’ which seems even more auto- 
matic than the ‘realism’ of unconscious spontaneous life. 
And very many would return to pagan primitiveness by 
various anti-intellectual cults—the cult of the machine, the 
cult of race, the cult of the passing moment. At the same 
time we have no temptation to the old pagan sadness, because 
we know in our hearts that it is we who have given these 
idols their power over us ; so we still nurse the Christian aim 
while we shirk the Christian means, we cling to more and 
more deceiving hope after we have abandoned faith and 
charity, we carouse with the Beautiful after we have jilted the 
True and thrown the Good out of doors. For there is no 
retutn to childhood possible for us, and we can only lapse 
into second-childhood ; we cannot once more become noble 
wild animals, but merely monkeys playing with mirrors. 
Thete is but one real escape from the automatism of reason 
and morality, and that is through fuller consciousness, 
through waking up as Christian man woke up from the 
automatism of instinct and nature, through an objective love 
of the Beautiful which, by bringing together a hundred 
aspects, finds that that wanton is in fact the True, and that 
man—the unfaithfully faithful—has never varied from his first 
love. For if the heroine has multiplied her moods and her 
masks, that also is part of the adventure-story. 


HOPE, FAITH AND CHARITY 


Sometimes it seems such a pity that Hope did not fly away 
out of Pandora’s box. For all hope is a deferred-payment 
system, and produces the mean and statved life to which it 
ministers. The fairest forms of life live the shortest, as the 
Greek proverb said, and the perfection of the Greek civilisa- 
tion was the expression of its fear and fatalism ; Venus would 
not have been Venus without her squint. Who knows but 
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that the prevision of early and certain death may not have 
produced the peculiar autumnal loveliness of a Keats or a 
Giorgione, or that the shortest and most fruitful of all historic 
careers may not have received its purple glow from the 
shadow of the Cross ? The longevity of the modern civilised 
man has slowed down the pulse of his life, and the ‘ rejuvena- 
tion’ now promised us would certainly take away first youth ; 
if we could live for ever we should actually cease to live at all 
—our very breathing would seem to us as fatiguing as panting. 
We have learnt to starve our souls and bodies for ‘ those who 
will come after us,’ and learnt it so well that it is beginning to 
look as if nothing will come after us except a smell. . . . But 
it is senseless to grumble because the master-craftsman sets us 
new problems, or to be bad scene-painters because we would 
tather be miniaturists. As the canvases get bigger we can 
only try to rise to their height, and—who knows ?—perhaps 
one day become again bigger than our problems. Our whole 
span of life may be then what the passing moment was for 
the ancients, a single miniature painting, instead of being, as 
now, the cut-off and jumbled fragments of various collective 
canvases assembled by a futurist. And for this we must 
discover a new faith in ourselves to set over against the 
modern faith in our posterity—a positive attraction towards 
our own centre to balance that negative attraction towards 
the future which is pulling us over the edge of a bottomless 
pit. A new ancestot-worship we may call it, to avoid the 
appearance of a conceit of our empirical selves; only this 
must not mean a romantic admiration of our great-grand- 
father—who lived for us in the same way as we are living for 
our great-grandchild, and therefore is insufficient as a counter- 
pull to the pull of futurity. The true ancestor-worship is a 
faith in our own deepest desites, which are the same in us and 
our fathers, for the subconscious will is always related as cause 
to the conscious self of the moment—that compromise of the 
will with its world ; and it was these living desires which the 
Greeks symbolised by the Olympian gods, their first ancestors. 
The psycho-analysts will rediscover this Paradiso for us when 
they have got past the Inferno of the mere repressed con- 
scious ; for that is not the true or subconscious self, but a 
closet for the less respectable conclusions from our present 
conscious premises—an asylum for the mental progeny which, 
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Rousseau-like, we disclaim. And only when men have 
recovered faith in their subconscious to set over against the 
present hope in the unborn will they regain that third virtue, 
said to be the greatest—the Christian charity—and the milk 
of human kindness will once more begin to flow ; for charity 
is a delicate balance of faith and hope, and implies a deep 
self-respect in each as individuals, as well as co-operation 
among all for the remoter purposes of the race. At present 
the deep respect is lacking, or, at best, we only respett our- 
selves and each other as fellow-workers for the future ; with 
the result that we are moving towards a more frenzied 
intolerance than the world has yet seen, and the face of the 
future makes us pale. j 


THE AGE OF SHADOWS 


The peculiarly torturing quality of the eighteenth century, 
as of a too intense dream in which the rapt sleeper is dimly 
and with horror aware of his own lethargy, is that never was 
there such a violent contrast between the soul and its condi- 
tions, between the conscious and the unconscious self. Never 
was the spirit so static, never were there such dynamic forces 
latent in the body ; the eighteenth-century man—typified in 
the strange Janus-like figure of Frederick the Great—was both 
the Lilliputian and the Brobdingnagian, the eighteenth- 
centuty world was the world of Watteau stretched like a 
bubble-film across the world of Rowlandson ; and a bubble 
can only break. At that time the great antithesis that Chris- 
tianity substituted for the old simplicity had reached its insane 
conclusion; the soul had become a vapour, the flesh had 
become corruption, life was an exquisite garment worn—and 
about to be torn to shreds—by a brute. To be sure, corrup- 
tion and death there must always be; but the modern man 
can escape into private universes and there seek an ideal 
wholeness, and pagan man always remembered he was a 
mortal and an animal. But the eighteenth-century man still 
lived in the flat medieval world, and did not realise that a 
new dimension had opened under his feet ; he still believed 
his order, if not himself, to be immortal, and did not perceive 
that Death had mingled with the dancers as in the story of 
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Poe. In the eighteenth century the static world of antiquity 
had broken thread after thread that suspended it from the 
arch of heaven, until it hung by a single gossamer ; now the 
last thread has snapped, and we have become so used to 
hurtling through space that astronomers have almost ceased 
calculating when and where the final crash will come. Philo- 
sophically speaking, that last thread was the remains of the . 
Aristotelian rationalism with which philosophers from 
Descartes to Berkeley rescued the intelligent and intelligible 
ordering of the universe after they had brought the mind to 
the verge of annihilation in the sensational flux; it was the 
apparently irreducible affirmation ‘I think, therefore I am,’ 
which was dangerously near to the more sceptical proposition 
‘I think I think, therefore I think I am.’ Then Hume, with 
the somewhat officious thoroughness of the Scot—lumbering 
in where races of greater tact or timidity might have feared to 
tread—cut the last attachment, and since then the world has 
moved. . . . At first the novelty and thrill of the motion was 
pleasant, and we called it progress. Then came a first collision, 
the Great War; and since then we have become a little still, 
a little frightened. Yet most are drunken with the intoxica- 
tion of speed, though a few are trying to attach the careering 
world to some subjective absolute of the Beautiful or the 
Useful (which is like hoping to break one’s fall by pulling at 
one’s own garters) and a very few are looking in themselves 
for a new faith—opposite to the dynamic Christian faith— 
which will arrest moving mountains by utterly comprehending ; 
for to completely comprehend a thing is to set it in an eternal 
inviolable stillness. But whether our heart stops in the horror 
of the nightmare, or whether we awake to a new and refreshed 
sanity, we shall not see again that instant of pure and torturing 
beauty, that bubble-film of dream-consciousness which 
spanne? the void perfectly in the mind of Berkeley, and 
snapped in the mind of Swift. 

ARLAND USSHER. 
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WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING 


Mr. Winston CHuRCHILL, who, as deputy for the spirit of 
Old England, has lately ‘ had the honour’ of crossing swords 
with the deputy for the spirit of New Germany, mentioned 
in his remarkable October broadcast speech to the United 
States the existence of the common people. ‘ The question,’ 
he said, ‘that is of interest to a lot of ordinary people, 
common people, is whether this destruction of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic will bring a blessing or a curse upon the 
world.’ 

The common people are supposed to be inarticulate, and, 
taken as a whole, unfortunately they are. But the individuals 
that compose the mass, ‘we petty men that walk under 
Czsat’s huge legs and peep about,’ are by no means inarticu- 
late. In our offices and factories, in our homes and clubs, in 
casual street conversation, in halls of arranged debate, and 
especially in the taverns where we imbibe our heavily taxed 
refreshments, we have a good deal to say. We do not speak 
with that full information behind us that seems so desirable 
to the Speaker of the House of Commons, who with truly 
democratic zeal recently deplored our habit of basing our 
conversation upon what we read in the newspapers—a 
source of information that the Government now threatens to 
curb with the Official Secrets Act. We are not fluent. We 
ate apt to argue in circles, to wander from the point, to make 
personal remarks, to relieve the tension of impending quarrel 
with a light joke, and, in general, we are inclined to carry on 
our discussion of an important topic in a manner that is never 
seen in Parliament. Still, if we have no gifts as an orator, 
we use haltingly the gift of speech that is said to distinguish 
us from the brute creation; and, though one man cannot 
hope to make contact with many of his fellow-commons, I 
have tried this month to gather what a few have had to say 
about the crisis, about A.R.P. and all that, about any other 
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matter that relevantly arose from the nightmare days of 
September. 

One has mentioned the Speaker’s sneer the other day at 
our newspapers. His open contempt for the British Press, 
that rather tottering line of defence against attacks on public 
liberty of expression, has excited considerable comment in 
Fleet Street, and as the editors and journalists are in theory, 
and to some extent in practice, still credited spokesmen for 
us common people, any attempt to report some individual 
opinions on our present discontents may as well start in Fleet 
Street as anywhere else. 

In a City tavern where journalists foregather one heard 
it stated, for instance—amid nods of agreement and shouts of 
‘nonsense ! ’—that public opinion in this country is coming 
to be as much disregarded here as in the dictator countries. 
‘ The chief difference seems to be only in the method,’ said 
one speaker. ‘Our rulers control and manage and despise 
that opinion as do the rulers of Germany, Italy, and Japan, 
but they control and manage and despise it more discreetly. 
Or shall I say with more hypocrisy? But the mask of 
democracy almost dropped during the excitement over 
Munich. Anyway, it has worn so thin during the last few 
years that you would have to be very short-sighted not to see 
the real face behind it. Our national newspapers [‘ national 
my foot!’ rudely interjected someone]—our big-circulation 
papers, if you please, slaves to business managers, advertising 
managers, news managers and proprietors—do almost nothing 
to inquire into or to reflect the common opinion on subjects 
of vital interest. Attempts by the Press to guide, to organise, 
to fan public thought on political questions against the trend 
of Government policy are, with a few honourable exceptions, 
apparently things of the past.’ 

‘ Audited and found correct,’ said one listener. ‘ Fouling 
your nest,’ said another, taking his cue from Mr. Chamberlain. 
Opinion was loudly expressed in various ways between these 
extreme points, but many raised their glasses when one joker 
cried: ‘Gentlemen, I toast the British Press, the Roman 
Emperor of our time, who diverts us from graver thoughts 
with circuses ! ’ 

That the newspapers are disturbed by the possible dangers 
of the Official Secrets Act, especially since the nervy days of 
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Munich, is now obvious enough to readers as well as to 
journalists, though how deeply the complacency of news- 
papers has been disturbed cannot be grasped by the ‘ lots of 
ordinary people’ who do not hear the gossip of Fleet Street. 
One heard it said that, as the newspapers remain potential 
bulwarks of our ancient liberty of free speech, some of the 
public-spirited newspaper proprietors who are protesting 
against what appears to be carefully laid plans to tie up the 
printing press with official red tape should widely publish 
the more outspoken comments on this subject by informed 
journalists. Mr. Hannen Swaffer’s weekly comments in the 
World’s Press News, for example, should, he said, receive a 
wider circulation than that given to it by readers of the 
newspaper world. 

There is no question, one believes, that us ordinary people 
were extraordinarily relieved that war was averted seemingly 
at the last moment. As a bank official said to me, ‘ What I 
felt during the last week in September was fear, undiluted 
fear. What I felt on September 30 was relief. What I felt 
later was that we had knuckled under to Hitler ; but at least, 
thank Heaven ! I was still alive, and so were millions of decent 
Germans who were no mote responsible for the situation 
than I was.’ Or as an actor said: ‘ You remember Dolittle 
in Shaw’s Pygmalion? When someone, astounded at his 
attitude, said, ““ Good Heavens, man, have you no morality |” 
Dolittle answered, “ Can’t afford it, Govw’nor.” Well, we 
could not afford to talk about honour, gov’nor, so we just 
had to take it lying down.’ 

In London and in the larger cities that were likely to be 
first objects of air attack we were, most of us, in a state of 
almost unbearable tension before Hitler presented us with 
peace at the end of the sword. A great many of us un- 
doubtedly suffered from attacks of physical nausea, diarrhcea, 
and minor nervous complaints. We have all heard of the 
children who played games in their gas-masks, but we have 
not heard so much of those children who had nightmares and 
hysterics after trying them on. Some, like a retired farmer of 
my acquaintance in the Midlands, were entirely unmoved by 
it all. His only anxiety was to know whether in the event of 
war his favourite pastime, football pools, would be stopped 
by the Government. 
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Many observers noted that, except for the cheering of Mr. 
Chamberlain in Parliament and in Downing Street, there was 
no gaiety or patriotic pride in our relief when we found that 
the signal had been placed to green instead of red. ‘ For 
most of us,’ writes a friend of mine in Birmingham, ‘ the 
sensational last scenes of the crisis came as a complete surprise. 
We did not have time to gather what the row was all about 
before it was over; but, though we were stunned, we were 
not in a panic.’ ‘ All the more credit to us,’ as a dustman 
said to me, ‘for it is ignorance what makes people afraid. 
Perhaps the nobs thought they could trust us, which they 
could. Why not trust us a bit more? Why have we got to 
be treated as children what must do as they’re told without 
asking questions? Why can’t they tell us what they’re 
blooming-well up to, whose side they’re on, and what they 
think is going to happen next ? They say we’re going to have 
peace now. Bullies don’t give any peace to those what bows 
and scrapes to them. Of course, if we weren’t strong enough 
to fight, we had to give in. But if we were so weak, guv’nor, 
where’s all the money got to ?’” 

‘ Where’s all the money got to?’ That is a question 
one heard frequently enough. We have, after all, been spend- 
ing a tidy sum on armaments during the last few years, and 
common people of all classes are asking themselves, no doubt 
very ignorantly, what we have to show for our millions. 
‘ What I would like to know,’ said my postman, who votes 
Conservative, ‘is how Hitler and Mussolini have got so far 
ahead of us with armaments? If they are so powerful now 
that we can’t argue with them, how did they manage to do 
it? It must have cost them a mint of money. Where did 
they get it? They ain’t got more money than we have, that’s 
cettain. We ought to have kept pace with them ; sutely we 
must have known what they were up to?’ Another man, a 
waiter, said he did not believe we were really so weak as not 
to be able to fight if we wanted to. ‘The Government 
wanted Hitler to have his own way just to keep him quiet. 
But a man like that cannot keep quiet ; he has got to keep 
on ot bust.’ The waiter also told me of a cynical old gentle- 
man he had served who firmly told him that in his opinion 
the British Government knew they were going to give way 
to Hitler from the start, and just wanted to work up a nice 
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little war scare to worry us into accepting conscription, and 
perhaps to help some of their rich friends to make a fortune 
by buying shares on a falling market. The waiter shook his 
head dubiously over this shocking and indeed libellous point 
of view. 

It was interesting to note that in any discussion one heard 
about ‘ Where has the money gone to ?’ there was, however, 
rarely any suggestion that the money had been corruptly or 
badly spent. Two or three hinted darkly that the profiteers 
were pocketing a pretty penny, but most of that kind of talk 
was confined to the obvious profiteering that began when the 
local authorities got busy buying A.R.P. materials. The 
people one talked to or overheard were just simiply puzzled 
that we were so unready after spending so much money. 
Some Londoners were staggered by the defects in defence 
that came to their personal notice. An ex-gunner’s descrip- 
tions of some of the guns he saw stationed round London to 
defend it from bombers were quite lurid and unprintable. 
The absence of guns was also a topic among Territorials who 
were called up. A Jewish trader in the East End who told 
me he was sent with his anti-aircraft battery to a Kentish 
village described an experience that may not have been a 
common one, but certainly deserves the attention of the 
War Office. ‘ When we got there,’ he said, ‘ no preparations 
had been made to receive us, and for the first night we had to 
walk about in a drizzle, or sleep under trees or hedges. The 
sergeant found an old building for the next night, which we 
cleared of chickens and rubbish. Later they sent us some 
white tents—lovely targets for a raiding aeroplane. But they 
forgot to send us a gun at all, so we could not have shot 
anything, anyway. We only caught colds.’ 

An ex-sailor who now keeps a tavern in London was 
coolly disgusted with the price paid to keep Germany from 
going to war. He had seen, he said, enough fighting between 
1914 and 1918, and did not want any young men to have to 
go through it. ‘ But it is my firm belief we ought to have 
had a whack at them, They weren’t so strong as all that. 
If you can believe what you read—and you cannot disbelieve 
all you tead—the Germans would have been more puzzled 
by a sudden war against us and France than we should have 
been. For we did know something of what it was all about, 
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but they seemed to be kept in the dark pretty completely. 
Anyway, we shall have to fight them in the end, sir, so it 
seems to me it would have been better to have got it over.’ 
‘I don’t see why we should fight at all unless we are attacked 
ourselves,’ said someone who was standing at the counter. 
* Let Hitler have all bloody Europe if he wants it.’ At this 
the ex-sailor publican shut up, for he was too good a business- 
man to enjoy disputing with customers. The attitude that 
Hitler should be let do what he likes so long as he does not 
interfere with us was quite a common one in my experience. 
And one would add here the remark of a sailor in Wapping, 
that ‘ We’re getting thin-skinned, afraid to fight. Chaps I 
saw being called up were in tears. They did not go on like 
that over there,’ he said, pointing to a German ship loading 
at the quay. 

* Afraid to fight ? Well, perhaps we are all afraid to fight 
now we are all going to get hurt when war starts,’ remarked 
a lawyer’s clerk. His sentiments were echoed by the group 
that surrounded him. 

It seems to me also an illuminating point, which others 
may be able to confirm, that though during those dark 
September days there was a kind of gloomy desperation 
everywhere, and a feeling that if war started we would grimly 
go on with it, without wanting it, until the end, there was no 
general sense of hatred against the German nation as such. 
One heard plenty of comments to the effect that ‘ We won’t 
show them mercy this time. We will blow their cities to 
smithereens and see how they like it. We will wipe them off 
the face of the earth for good and all this time.’ And so on. 
But this seemed to be largely a kind of ferocious despair at 
the thought that hell was going to be let loose for no good 
purpose, a kind of hatred that we were being forced to fall 
into that hell, accompanied by a blind desire to hit somebody 
hard in revenge. But there was, it seemed to me, no wide- 
spread feeling of dislike for Germans as Germans—only for 
Hitler and his counsellors. Hitler for many people seems to 
have become a sort of ‘ bogey-man,’ as Napoleon was in the 
last century—a man who had better never be born. 

In the cheap cinemas, where children are often in the 
majority, it was interesting to find them booing whenever 
Hitler or Mussolini appeared on the screen. On the other 
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hand, I noticed that they did not cheer Chamberlain. I 
once heard at one of these cinemas several shrill voices 
crying when they saw Chamberlain, ‘ Where’s his umbrella ?’ 
Which proved, at least, that the children read their news- 
papers. Of humorous jokes; of course, there were plenty of 
all kinds from the ever-smiling Cockneys. The best joke I 
heard against the Prime Minister was while the crowd were 
waiting in Downing Street for his return from Germany. 
One of the latest types of refuse-vans drew up to No. 10, and 
when four dustmen brought out a dustbin a voice cried, 
‘ You’re too early, mate. He ain’t back yet.’ One of the 
better remarks I heard about Hitler was, ‘ What’s the use of 
calling the b——— names now it’s allover? ‘Treat him like a 
gentleman, and perhaps he’ll behave like one.’ These by the 
way. Returning to the subject of anti-German feeling, it was 
one’s own personal experience that the cruelty to homeless 
and hopeless Jews, especially the horrible riots of last month 
that followed the shooting of the German diplomat in Paris, 
aroused more loathing of the German nation than did the 
possibility of war against them. One did hear—one always 
does—those who remarked, ‘ ‘The Jews deserve all they get’ ; 
but the feeling of most people seemed to be one of utter 
repulsion from such senseless barbarities. ‘ Like the days of 
Bloody Maty,’ said one man to me. 

As for the muddle of the A.R.P. precautions, one could 
write a whole book of the common people’s comments on 
gas-masks, trenches, quantities of sand, and so on. But the 
Government has admitted that A.R.P. was a muddle, ‘ and 
nothing could be fairer than that,’ as one air-raid warden 
sarcastically remarked to me. Now that people are calmer 
they seem to be resignedly aware that gas-masks, however 
effective, ate not much help against explosive bombs. They 
tealise that if they can fortunately get out of a big city in 
time, and stay out, they will be comparatively safe, but that 
if, like most ordinary people, they have a job to do and a 
living to earn, war or no war they will have to stay and chance 
it. A builder I know said that he was so busy constructing 
dug-outs for wealthy people that he had not time to have one 
dug for himself. ‘ Now some fools are using these dug-outs 
to throw refuse in. If that sort of insanitary folly is not 
stopped at once gas-masks will come in handy to keep out 
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the smell.” Most people-I talked to were utterly determined 
not to run for shelter to any of the trenches dug in parks and 
open spaces. ‘ Think of a panicky crowd rushing for the 
entrances to the trenches,’ said a policeman. ‘ That would be 
worse than a fire in a theatre. There would be more people 
crushed to death than bombed to death.’ This is a point of 
view that one hopes the A.R.P. authorities are now con- 
sidering, though one does not feel at all certain about it. 
These trenches are being completed, anyway. 

An unemployed man who talked to me while he was 
digging trenches in a London Park said, ‘ Instead of letting 
me rust on the dole all these years, why haven’t they used me 
and made me a happier man to dig great underground tunnels 
and chambers? Look at the work the unemployed could 
have done in that way since the depression started.’ That 
remark summarises a pretty general feeling, I think, among us 
otdinary people—that something ought to have been done 
and that we ought to have been more prepared for air raids. 

And, to conclude a narrative that it is not easy to know 
whete to stop, the attitude that ‘ something ought to have been 
done ’ is, naturally enough, the common people’s response to 
the ‘ defeat,’ or ‘ appeasement,’ as you choose to put it, at 
Munich. Most of us feel, according to my experience, that 
Chamberlain at Munich had no choice to do other than he did 
unless he decided to go to war. ‘ But something ought to 
have been done beforehand to prevent us from ever having 
reached such a humiliating position.’ That seems to be the 
general verdict on the present state of affairs. 


Joun SHAND. 
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RECENT FICTION 


The Death of the Heart, by Elizabeth Bowen (Gollancz, 85.) ; 
The Squire, by Enid Bagnold (Heinemann, 7s. 64.) ; 
The Dark Room, by R. K. Narayan (Macmillan, 65.) ; 
Here Comes a Candle, by Storm Jameson (Cassell, 
75. 6d.) ; Entanglement, by George Buchanan (Constable, 
85. 6d.). 


The five books under notice illustrate two distinct and 
recognised methods or conventions—(a) many details about 
few people and (b) few details about many. The first three are 
closely intimate studies of family, personal, or domestic life ; 
the other two project their characters against the wider 
background of current affairs—in the one case with a social 
and in the other with a political emphasis. 

In the family, domestic, or intimate group Miss Elizabeth 
Bowen’s The Death of the Heart is at once the most ambitious, 
the most profound, and the most varied ; but its characters, 
unusual in themselves, are made elusive by an unusual 
lighting. The protagonists of the story are intense, nervous, 
difficult creatures; it is only in the subordinate characters 
(Major Brutt, the war hero who, for all his niceness and 
sahibry, could never somehow make good after it ; Matchett, 
the grim imprisoned housekeeper-maid)—it is only with 
these that we meet the everyday. As a result, Major Brutt 
seems unforgettably well done ; Matchett, an easier character, 
is excellent; the mainstays of the action—Thomas, Anna, 
Eddie—are, in that order, increasingly difficult to visualise. 

But the story is really that of Portia, a shy, reserved child— 
one can only call her ‘ child ’°—of sixteen, transported from 
the nomadic hotel life of her discredited and defunct parents 
to live with her half-brother Thomas and his wife Anna in the 
glories of Regent’s Park. In this household a frequent visitor 
is Eddie, a neurotic, caddish young intelligent employed (vid 
Anna) in Thomas’s advertising agency. A curious attraction, 
which seems to be a kind of love and is certainly so accepted 
by Portia, springs up between Eddie and the introverted, 
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uncomfortable child. Eddie is everything to Portia; Portia 
only an undefined satisfaction to Eddie: a mirror ?—an 
Aunt-Sally ?—a victim ?—a toy ? She goes to the seaside for 
a spell to stay with Anna’s ex-governess and her heartily 
suburban stepchildren, comes back to find that Eddie does not 
want her after all, discovers that Anna has been reading her 
secret diary, turns in despair to Major Brutt (who, of course, 
can do nothing), and is brought safely home again by 
Matchett. The minutely executed pictute of Portia, tongue- 
tied, keenly observing, innocent, timid, self-enclosed, must 
compensate—and it does compensate—for lack of more 
exciting incident. 

The technique is superb and the writing a continual joy ; 
again and again the exact adjective springs from the page. 
Keynotes of the characters are unfalteringly given: Portia 
‘did not count as a presence’; Eddie ‘ doesn’t have to go 
far with anybody to fail them.’ Miss Bowen is conscious of 
her mastery of language: sometimes she embarks upon a 
passage of sheer description almost too avidly—in a way 
that for a moment makes one think uncomfortably of those 
starred patagraphs in Cold Comfort Farm. But here un- 


questionably is a novel of excellence. 


It is almost impossible for the male reviewer to assess 
Miss Bagnold’s The Squire, since the book’s preoccupations 
are entirely feminine. It is concerned throughout with the 
birth of a fifth child to a woman whose husband is in India ; 
and the only other topic which bulks largely in it is that other 
perennial interest of the housewife—servant troubles. (For 
so capable a woman, The Squire chose her servants very 
badly.). A woman reader will have the further advantage 
over me that she will never tire of the obstetrics—as I did a 
little; and she will also be able to appreciate better the 
sterling solidity and eupepticism of the expectant mother. 
Had I been writing or attempting to write a book on this 
theme—which God forbid !—I should have tried to endow 
my heroine with something more of feminine charm; and 
no doubt made a hideous mess of it in consequence. But I 
do think it an error on the part of Miss Bagnold to have 
alluded throughout to the pregnant woman under the name of 
‘The Squire,’ and to have otherwise insisted on certain 
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negations of the feminine in her outlook and ways; in the 
circumstances this seems a little embarrassing and indecent. 
And there is a defect of construction ; ex bypothesi, the climax 
of the book must be the emergence of the child from the 
womb: it is surely a mistake to allow this to happen little 
more than half way through and to go on for 120 pages after 
it. Its climax gone, the book rather drifts into aimless talks 
on this and that; that these are beautifully, exquisitely, 
poetically rendered does not make them any more a story. 

These qualities—beauty, fastidiousness, a touch of poetry 
—apply to the writing throughout; and where we come 
down to earth—as in the conversations between the children 
—we come down to real earth and real children. These are 
extraordinarily well done, and match such gems of descriptive 
summary as that of the window-cleaner—‘ a brief half-baked 
Exister, kept going by something moderate that happened 
“ after five’’.’ How many of us are in the same boat ? The 
Squire found many of the lower classes ‘ half-baked’; but 
then, hers was a very grand house with a butler (the only 
adult male in the book), two housemaids and ‘ unders’ of 
all sorts. The Squire took port in her gravy, and when a 
temporary butler got drunk ‘they managed with Queenie 
alone, and the under-housemaid helped.’ I was left with the 
final thought—‘ What an utterly maddening book this would 
be to the expectant mother of her fifth in Stepney, say, or the 
Cowgate.’ 


Least pretentious of my family stories, least accomplished, 
Mr. Natayan’s picture of South Indian domesticity is perhaps 
the most captivating. The Dark Room is ‘ the dark room next 
the store’ whither Savitri, the wife of Ramani the insurance 
agent of Bangalore, betook herself in times of stress to sulk, 
refusing food or speech till she felt better. The story of the 
book (which is slim enough) is that of a more serious quarrel 
arising out of Ramani’s infidelity with a lady canvasser—a 
rather unconvincing figure left unresolved. This time 
Savitti sulked herself into the Dark Room of the outer 
world ; half-heartedly attempted to drown herself—failing, 
of course ; stayed away for a few days ; found it impossible ; 
came back. This does not sound—and is not, in fact—very 
much; but I will be surprised if this altogether charming 
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South Indian interior—the children, the servants, the kitchen, 
the feast day, the cinema visits—does not capture and absorb. 
The whole is treated by Mr. Narayan with a humour at once 
sweet and dry, with an unblemished if somewhat paternal 
understanding and a selective taste. For all its lightness, the 
book clearly affirms two notable traits of the Indian character 
—first, the universal uncalculating charity which meets 
Savitri on her flight ; and secondly, a certain fatal fecklessness 
as a result of which nothing is decided or done: time solves 
all. The passage where Ramani, ‘ deciding ’ at last to consult 
the police about his wife’s disappearance, calls on the inspector, 
‘stayed for half an hour exchanging town gossip, and left’ 
without broaching the subject, is pure profound under- 
standing. The book is delightful reading, and it has a value 
other than the literary—an explanatory, almost a political, 
value. Those who should know tell us that half of our 
failure in India is due to the inability of the Englishman and 
the Indian to comprehend one another’s domestic ménage ; 
this enthralling glimpse beyond the veil should go far to 
remove these misunderstandings. It is, I think, Mr. Narayan’s 
most successful work to date; it is charming and in the best 
sense informative. With or without a special interest in 
India, it can be read with delight. 


With Miss Storm Jameson’s Here Comes a Candle we 
pass to an entirely different order of writing. Her story is 
a vatiant on the familiar method which assembles a mixed 
company in what may be called a container, and narrates in 
detail the actions, feelings and thoughts of each over a brief 
period of time. The container this time is New Moon Yard— 
née, in the seventeenth century, New Moon House, but now 
degraded to a Soho slum. This is a warren in which a wide 
assortment of human creatures have their lairs : a night club, 
a cabinet-maker’s shop and dwelling, an Italian-run café bar, 
two prostitutes—one successful, the other not—a quiet, nice 
young woman called Harriet with her air instructor lover 
(would these two -have been there?)—and a tail of elderly 
detelicts, male and female. Successive hints, plugged in 
from the early pages, suggest that in the dénowement the 
whole rubbish-heap will be destroyed by fire; it is so 
destroyed by the malice of Captain Ashton, the proprietor of 
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the unsuccessful night club, in connivance with a pair of 
professional fire-raisers, Captain Ashton was one of those 
dangerous people who would welcome another war because 
they enjoyed the last one; itis,well to be reminded that there 
are still many such in our midst. 

A book of this kind, dealing rapidly and cinemato- 
graphically with a swarm of characters, is impossible to 
summarise ; the method has the defects of its qualities. It is 
not very difficult to produce a score of thumbnail sketches of 
characters selected ad hoc; on the other hand, the resulting 
work is almost always readable because it is lifelike: The 
background of most lives is just such an assortment of half- 
known incongruities. Miss Storm Jameson knows a great 
deal about the lives and ways of all sorts of people, and she 
distributes her knowledge with candour. But we have met 
a good many.of these. people before, and the question arises, 
Do we want to meet any of them at all? Miss Jameson is 
convincingly—depressingly— realistic throughout. Iimpugn 
her artistry, however, in killing off in the fire only those of 
whom one could say ‘ better dead’; experience asserts that 
this would not have been so. Nor would any villain tough 
enough to be a.professional fire-raiser have thrown away his 
life quite so feebly and idiotically as did her Franklin. 


Miss Jameson’s ‘ container’ is a crumbling Soho house ; 
Mr. George Buchanan’s is a twelvemonth of crumbling 
security. The publishers call Exsanglement ‘the novel about 
NOW’; but how transient a thing is NOW! The Coronation, 
the International Brigade, Mourning Becomes Electra, J” Accuse, 
the Anschluss—all these are already yesterday, all pre- 
Crisis stuff as you might say. . Still they are all sufficiently 
recent to be fresh in the memory, and subsequent events do 
but supply, as it were, the frame to Mr. Buchanan’s picture. 
The book. narrates. several.interrelated stories without special 
concentration upon. any one of them; these stories are.in 
themselves undistinguished. and ordinary and deliberately 
unimportant ;, what matters, the book says, is the reaction of 
the: individual to this increasingly menacing, increasingly 
dominating background of external events. Imprimis, he 
endeavours to escape from it along such lines as his personal 
make-up dictates. His attempt may be, as was Charles 
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Manwick’s, a withdrawal into mystic inertia ; or, as his wife’s, 
a belated and unpromising love affair ; or, as May’ Hill’s, an 
over-developed woman’s-bosom protectiveness ; or, as Mark 
Shirwood’s, the progressive (and ultimately fatal) adventure 
of long-distance flying; or, as Kevin Rede’s, the discovery 
that only the present, the now, is real; or, as Vela and 
Vincent ffrend’s, simply going on with things as if the back- 
ground did not exist. But the background, admitted or not, 
is in control throughout. 

The result is a clear, percipient, finely balanced, and 
cumulating survey of action and reaction within the book’s 
period. Mr. Buchanan has a compressed, unassuming style, 
which is unexpectedly effective despite occasional downright 
clumsiness and some perverted words. I do not like his 
method of putting long dialectical speeches into the mouths 
of his characters ; there are conversations in which I cannot 
believe—as, for example, when Kevin says ‘I recall those 
words of Ossietsky ’ and reels off a forty-one-word sentence 
from this not too familiar exponent. On the other hand, the 
book abounds in thought-provoking interpretations, brilliant 


little summaries, and descriptive touches of pure insight. A 
fine and suggestive comment on the times just before 
to-morrow. 


Hutton Brown. 


The Press, by Wickham Steed (Penguin Special, 6¢.). 

*‘ Generally speaking,’ wrote Swift in one of his political 
essays, ‘the times which afford most plentiful matter for 
story are those wherein a man would least choose to live; 
such as the various events and revolutions of war . . . or the 
arbitrary unlawful acts of oppressing governors.’ We live in 
such times, and civilisation, stands in horror and amazement 
before the ever-growing violence of ‘ oppressing governors.’ 
But the British Press, to the alarm of public-spirited citizens, 
seems scared to express with candour the verdict of civilisa- 
tion. It still prints the news to.a creditable extent ; but, with 
rare exceptions, the voice of comment has dwindled almost 
to a frightened whisper. 

The first defence of free speech, the most essential element 
of democracy, is free writing. And. if free writing is in 
jeopardy, let us remember Milton’s words: ‘If it comes to 
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prohibiting, there is not aught more likely to be prohibited 
than truth itself,’ and feel grateful that the Penguin Press, 
any volume from which is assured of a large circulation, 
published on Armistice Day a new ‘ Areopagita, Mr. Wickham 
Steed’s The Press. This timely and most valuable book by a 
former editor of The Times will, one hopes, stir journalists to 
action and arouse the public. ‘Of all liberties, freedom to 
know, to speak, to criticise, stands first,’ writes Mr. Steed, 
and in his discussion of the Press in its various aspects he 
continually reveals his fear that the ‘leading journals’ seem 
unwilling to fight for this freedom. In a postscript dated as 
late as October 14, he states that ‘ The British Press has—with 
one or two notable exceptions—made further progress on the 
road that leads to totalitarian servitude.’ He observes that 
no newspaper has yet publicly denounced the impertinent 
official meddling that caused the majority of our newspapers 
“to tone down the news’ during the crisis ‘and to withhold 
frank comment on it ’—though ‘ every national and humane 
interest demanded that British newspapers should assert their 
independence by giving full expression to the feelings of the 
public.’ 

Mr. Steed states that the whole nation was moved to 
wrath when Herr Hitler publicly told Great Britain to mind 
her own business ‘and placed his veto upon the return to 
office’ of Mr. Eden, Mr. Churchill and Mr. Duff Cooper. 
“Of the depth of its wrath hardly a hint was given next 
morning in the leading British newspapers, some of which 
were almost apologetic.” Mr. Steed explains that ‘this 
humiliating behaviour’ by our newspapers was partly due to 
pressure exerted by ‘certain large advertising agents’ who 
* warned journals for which they provide much revenue that 
advertisements would be withheld from them’ if they wrote 
about the international situation as they ought to have 
written. He notes that ‘ none of the newspapers thus warned 
dared to publish the names of those advertisement agents or 
to hold them up to public contempt.’ Since they were so 
feeble as to submit, one would hardly expect them to tell their 
public. But every newspaper reader who sees Mr. Steed’s 
book should write to his newspaper for an explanation. If 
he gets no reply, he will know what to think. 


JOHN SHAND. 
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WORLD OPINION 
A Press SuMMARY 


I, ‘THE NEW EUROPE’ 


FRANCE 


CoMPARED with the expressions of relief and deep satisfaction 
that were so general during the days immediately following 
the Munich settlement, the French press has of late undergone 
a very noticeable change of tone. A more critical view of the 
prospects of M. Daladier’s and Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of 
appeasement is expressed by almost all the representative 
newspapers. 

L’ Epoque (October 17) contains a leading article by 
M. de Kerillis which is typical of the attitude of an increasingly 
large number of well-known French publicists. M. de 
Kerillis says: ‘What Hitler means to say is this: You 
British and French fools who tremblingly handed over to me 
the fortress of Czechoslovakia, did you really imagine that I 
was going to leave you alone so that you could rebuild 
Britain and France, train millions of soldiers and manufacture 
new tanks and aeroplanes? I command that henceforth 
things remain as they ate. No conscription in Britain, if you 
please. And France, you must continue to produce your 
thirty aeroplanes per month. When I took Czechoslovakia 
I got you where I wanted you. Now you can stay there. .. .’ 

Le Temps (November 5) may be quoted for the opposite 
view: ‘ There might be differences of views regarding’ the 
ways and means of a policy which finds itself everywhere 
confronted with serious difficulties and which puts before the 
world solutions that are often painful—such as that which 
ended the German-Czech tension in Central Europe. But one 
cannot deny that this policy is capable of producing important 
results, since it has succeeded in avoiding the worst. . . . In 
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the light of the events it would seem that this policy is the 
only one that can lead towards a new European equili- 
brium.’ 

Le Temps (November 7) deals with Herr Hitler’s Weimar 
speech and shows a degree of apprehension which is otherwise 
unusual in this newspaper. It says: ‘ The leaders of the 
totalitarian States must realise the necessity of accepting a 
normal working of the democratic order in other countries. 
. . . Herr Hitler’s denial that he has any desire to dictate to 
the democracies is noted, but his constant harping on the 
possible danger to Germany from a change of Government in 
Great Britain or France, and in particular his specific references 
to British political personalities, are beginning to attract 
attention... .’ 

Fears as to the future of Franco-British relationship are 
widely expressed in all sections of the press. 

L’CEwre (November 3), referring to the House of Com- 
mons speech of Mr. Chamberlain, said: ‘ Mr. Chamberlain 
throws himself into a purely Anglo-German policy, and the 
vote of the House is disquieting, not only for Republican 
Spain, but as much for France, which must ask herself where 
she will find herself if Mr. Chamberlain really sticks to the 
strange utterances he made yesterday.’ 

L’ Europe Nouvelle (November 5) concludes: ‘ France will 
be left alone in the bitter task of conducting the war on land. 
Britain will keep to the nobler tasks of war on sea and in the 
air.’ 

Le Petit Journal (November 5): ‘ Perhaps Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Halifax will be able to dissipate certain apprehen- 
sions about the Prime Minister’s foreign policy, and to show 
that his desire to conciliate the totalitarian Powers will not 
harm Franco-British relations.’ 

L’Ordre (November 5): ‘The French and British ships of 
State, which were sailing in company, have been visited by a 
tempest. Their charts and compasses have been carried 
away.’ 


GERMANY 


The keynote of the German press, too, is apprehension 
rather than satisfaction, While the speeches of Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Lord Halifax were, on the whole, welcomed, 
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direct and indirect attacks against the great democracies have 
figured prominently in the German press. 

Volkischer Beobachter (November 3) notes with approval 
Mr. Chamberlain’s recognition that, ‘ftom the geographical 
point of view, Germany is destined to be the dominating 
economic power in the South-eastern European area.’ 

Berliner Tageblatt (November 2) declares that Britain must 
make ‘ the ideological basis on which the four statesmen were 
united at Munich the starting-point for further developments.’ 

National Zeitung (Essen), reporting the speech of district 
leader Herr Terboven, says: ‘We ate clear that if Mr. 
Chamberlain found himself ready to sign the Munich Agree- 
ment it was not because he felt within himself an irrepressible 
desire to help the Sudeten Germans. It was because of two 
quite simple considerations: first of all, that the whole 
80,000,000 people of the nation were determined, if must be, 
to use arms in order to establish the natural rights of our 
Sudeten German brothers ; secondly, because this will was 
expressed not only in words, but behind it stood an air force 
which was ready to prove to the English nation within a few 
days that their so-called splendid isolation had for all time 
ceased to exist.’ 

The main characteristic of the German press in recent 
weeks is, however, a very distinct dissatisfaction and dis- 
appointment with the after-effects of the Munich settlement. 
This finds particularly strong expression in resentful com- 
ments on the ‘ post-Munich’ armaments programmes in 
Britain, France,.and the United States. 

Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (October 13) may be regarded 
as typical: ‘There is no longer any doubt that in Great 
Britain, in spite of the Munich settlement, a regular arma- 
ments propaganda campaign is in progress. Besides the 
press, Cabinet Ministers are taking part in it. Germany is 
watching this British armaments propaganda with growing 
interest. In the long run, Germany will not be able to look 
on without taking part. . . . We are astonished that demo- 
cratic England is so greatly under the influence of war 
agitators of the stamp of Eden, Churchill, and Duff Cooper. 

. Their aim is war!’ 

Frankfurter Zeitung (October 25) asserts that, regarding 
armaments, the existing ‘ proportion will not be changed to 
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armaments.’ 

Deutsche Webr (October 20) is the periodical expressing 
the views of the German War Office. It contains a leading 
article by Rear-Admiral Gadow dealing chiefly with Britain’s 
armament: ‘ Here lies the danger which also existed in years 
previous to 1914, namely, that Britain’s rearmament—if 
controlled by unfriendly hands—might once again lead to a 
feeling of security which means disregard for the risks of a 
wat.’ 

Volkischer Beobachter (October 28), dealing with the efforts 
of the United States Government to strengthen the national 
defence forces, writes indignantly: ‘Mr. Roosevelt does, 
apparently, not realise that he places himself in open contradic-. 
tion to other democratic Governments in London and Paris, 
and that he thus attacks Mr. Chamberlain and M. Daladier 
from behind. ..... The President of the United States seems 
to have the ambition to lead his country back to the path of 
Woodtow Wilson.’ 

ITALY 

The views expressed in the Italian press are of striking 
similarity to those in the German press. Many of the German 
views (quoted above) might have been taken from Italian 
papers. The only difference is that France rather than Great 
Britain is the target of Italian criticism. Lord Halifax’s 
speech at Edinburgh and Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in the 
House of Commons have been ‘ well received.’ Apprehension 
as to the ulterior aims of British and French rearmament is, 
however, strongly expressed. 

Tribuna (October 25) comments on the all-party support 
for the British rearmament programme by saying: ‘In 
liberal countries unanimity is always insidious.’ 

Giornale d’Tialia (October 25) writes in a similar vein, 
regarding Britain’s rearmament as a great danger, in spite of 
the good-will of ‘the present rulers of Great Britain.’ 

The following quotation may be regarded as typical of 
the violence of the attacks against ‘ democracy ’ expressed in 
Italian papers : 


Giornale @ Italia (November 8), referring to the murder of 
the German diplomat in Paris, says: ‘ Political crimes are 
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planned and committed on French territory because they find 
in the political atmosphere of France, with its incomprehen- 
sion, its daily slanders, and its constant incitements, their first 
impulse and their fatal incentive. This atmosphere is respon- 
sible for the Paris crime, just as it is responsible for the 
obstacles which prevent an understanding between the peoples 
governed by the so-called democracies and the peoples to 
which strong Governments have given discipline, order, 
respect for the laws and the State.’ 


POLAND. 


Lack of space forbids lengthy quotations commenting 
upon the latest territorial changes in Central Europe after the 
Vienna Arbitration Award of November 2. However, it is 
worth noting that the official and semi-official press of Poland 
has been critical to the extent of hostility with regard to the 
Vienna Settlement. For the first time Germany has been 
Openly attacked. 

Express Poranny (November 2) publishes an authoritative 
statement asserting that ‘ any solution of the dispute which 
fails to return the province of Ruthenia to Hungary, thus 
giving Poland and Hungary a common frontier, must be 
regarded as only temporary. Poland could not regard as 
definite a decision which created a new provisional State. 
Such solution could lead only to new conflicts in the Danubian 
basin.’ 

Goniee Warszawski (Novembet 4) speaks of the Vienna 
Settlement as of a ‘ political freak,’ and goes on to say that 
‘ A common frontier between Poland and Hungary must come 
sooner or later.’ 


Il. GERMANY’S COLONIAL DEMANDS 


Ever since the Munich settlement the German press 
has given much and prominent space to Germany’s demand 
for the return of her former colonial possessions. Needless 
to say that the argumentation varies but little in different 
newspapers. Assumed efforts on the part of Great Britain 
and France to satisfy Germany’s demands at the expense of 
smaller colonial Powers have come in for sharp criticism. It 
may also be noted that, in addition to familiar arguments, it is 
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now asserted that the entire system of colonial possessions 
might be in danger if Germany’s claim should remain 
unsatisfied. 


GERMANY 


All important German newspapers reprinted the article 
which appeared in the official Diplomatische und Politische 
Korrespondenz (October 23), which says: ‘ The Reich claims 
the possessions which were taken from her on the basis of 
slanderous assertions. It makes no difference to which 
mandatory Power the colonies were handed over, even if the 
areas concerned have been found extremely useful by the 
beneficiary State or Dominion. In the German view, a 
healthy sense of justice demands that the trustees should now 
hand over to the owner the property of which he was 
deprived. The initiative for a settlement does not lie with 
Germany, but with all those whose business it is to take the 
work of restitution in hand.’ 

Volkischer Beobachter (October 28) protests against attempts 
to satisfy Germany’s colonial demands at the expense of small 
colonial Powers like Belgium and Portugal, and continues : 
‘ Germany’s demand for the return of her colonies is a ques- 
tion of honour which in every respect is the result of her 
equality claims. . . . It is, moreover, of the greatest import- 
ance for the European economy as a whole that the mandate 
territories whose possibilities have so far been greatly 
neglected should be developed. This can be done only by 
returning them to Germany.’ 

Hamburger Fremdenblatt (October 26) publishes an article 
by its diplomatic correspondent, Dr. Halfeld, dealing with 
the question of Germany’s colonial demands. The article 
contains the following rather mysterious remark : ‘ Develop- 
ments have gone so far that the question arises imperatively 
whether the assured position of Europeans on the African 
continent can in the long run be maintained at all without 
the active co-operation of the German Reich.’ 

Frankfurter Zeitung (October 29) refers to ‘ Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s determination to settle, above all, the colonial ques- 
tion,’ and continues: ‘The fact that the colonial Powers 
have now taken up the discussion is in itself a moral recogni- 
tion of our claim based on the principle of equal rights. , . . 
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The native inhabitants’ right of self-determination is now 
being applied to the “ dark continent ” without any justifica- 
tion, and it reminds us of the darkest times of anti-German 
propaganda.’ 

Kolnische Zeitung (November 9) contains a particularly 
strong demand for the return of Germany’s former colonies. 
It says: ‘ Now France and Great Britain have once more the 
opportunity of making a generous gesture and returning the 
colonies to Germany, thus providing the preliminary condi- 
tions for co-operation with a completely peaceful Germany. 

. It is urgently to be hoped that responsible French and 
British statesmen will realise the signs of the times and make 
a bold decision. . . .” 


FRANCE 


In the French press, too, a good deal of space is given to 
the discussion of the colonial problem. Apart from strong 
repudiation of the German demands (which is to be found in 
the press of the Left as well as of the Right), there is a notice- 
able consternation how to deal with this new problem. 

L’CEwre (October 27) says: ‘It must be recognised that 
the situation is very difficult through the fact that Britain 
has commitments towards Portugal, and that, on the other 
hand, she cannot give up anything she has given to her 
Dominions.’ 

Le Temps (October 26), commenting on the German 
tactic of demanding back what has been taken away from her 
on the grounds of the ‘ colonial lie,’ says: ‘ It is to be noted 
that the German tactic is more and more based upon a purely 
juridical point of view. . . . Apparently it is regarded easier 
to assail France and Great Britain by invoking the very 
principles to which they adhere themselves, as Germany did 
so successfully in Central Europe.’ 


POLAND 


The inspired and Government-controlled press of Poland 
is wholeheartedly supporting Germany’s colonial demands. 
Kurjer Czewony (October 27) accuses Great Britain of 
* trying to satisfy Germany’s colonial demands at the expense 
of France... . 
Gazeta Polska (October 27) says: ‘ The return of colonies 
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to Germany is an international problem which very closely 
interests Poland as well as others. Poland has the full right 
to demand that her interests shall also be taken into con- 
sideration in the new division of Africa which is soon to take 


place. . 


BELGIUM 


The present international discussion on colonies has, of 
course, aroused more than ordinary interest and anxiety in 
Belgium. 

L’Etoile Belge (October 7) publishes an article by the 
former Minister M. Marcel-Henri Jaspar which may be 
regarded as typical of a large majority of press comments 
on this matter. Referring to France’s assurance to Belgium 
in regard to her colonies, M. Jaspar asks: ‘ Do we, in 1938, 
still have the same assurance which France gave us in April 
1933? Does our policy of strict neutrality ensure the same 
guarantees? Are démarches being made in this sense in 
London and Paris ?’ 

L’ Avant-Garde (October 29)—a Catholic newspaper— 
writes: ‘In the light of the colonial problem we are bound 
to criticise the policy of neutrality . . . as we find it incom- 
patible with the necessity of being assured of the support 
of the great democratic Powers. It must be made. clear that 
France and England have not the same interest in the defence 
of our colonies as in the defence of our frontiers. . . . Our 
diplomacy must cast off the restrictions which this policy of 
neutrality imposes upon it, and pmst prepare favourable 
gtound in London and Paris. 


Empire Press 


The vast majority of representative Dominion newspapers 
ate, of course, strongly opposed to arly return to Germany of 
her former possessions. There are, however, some few 
papers which seem to favour Germany’s demands. 

Johannesburg Star (October 19) argues that Germany’s 
claims are no longer an academic question, and that the 
crucial point was whether Britain and France considered the 
issue big enough for war. It goes on to say: ‘ If anything is 
to be done, not in fear, nor with the idea of merely tem- 
porising, but with honest intention of ameliorating a difficult 
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position, it would be far better to offer it in advance of German 
threats.’ 

Cape Argus (November 9) stresses the fact that Hitler 
himself has not yet demanded the return of colonies. 

Die Vaderland (October 13) says in a leading article: 
‘The Union’s attitude to the former German colony of 
South-West Africa is unalterable.’ 

' Rand Daily Mail (October 17) writes: ‘If all colonies 
were tetutned to-morrow a small influential group would, 
no doubt, be pleased. But it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that such a gesture would improve the international 
situation in any way whatever.’ 

Sydney Morning Herald (October 11) publishes a leading 
article, under the title ‘ Australian New Guinea,’ which says : 
* Aftican apprehensions that Britain, having helped to give 
away Czech territory, will next be importuned to return 
former German possessions held under mandate will be 
noted with interest in Australia. . . . There is no assurance 
that German demands will stop short of the Pacific. . . . It 
behoves Australians to consider in advance, not merely 
whether they are prepared to surrender a territory in which 
large sums of money are being expended, but whether they 
want Nazi Germany—especially as an ally of militant Japan— 
as a next-door neighbour. That is the crux of the question. 
. . . Our defence problems are already grave and would then 
be immensely complicated. . . . In an interview published 
in the Herald yesterday Mr. Hughes, Minister for External 
Relations, declared that any talk of surrendering the mandate 
entrusted to Australia by- the League was “ cowardly and 
unjust... . There is no question of relinquishing it.” 
What Mr. Hughes said reflects the feeling of most of the 
Australian people.’ 


Ill. PALESTINE 


(Nore. The following is a brief collection of press comments 
on the present situation in Palestine from countries 
which have no direct concern with the settlement of the 
conflict.) 

GERMANY 
Comment on the troubled situation in Palestine figures 
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prominently in all German newspapers. It is invariably 
connected with bitter attacks against Great Britain and the 
Jews, and gives full support to the Arab cause. A thorough 
territorial revision of the ‘ post-war Near East’ is demanded 
as the only just solution. 

Frankfurter Zeitung (October 21), commenting on the 
plan of creating a mixed Arab-Jewish State under British 
guardianship : ‘ This would be in no way different from the 
Status quo, and the Arab demands are directed precisely 
against this status quo. The old British means of a compromise 
has hardly any chance of being successful. England must 
come to a decision upon which her whole position in the 
Near East will depend for a long time to come.’ 

Berliner Tageblatt (October 20) writes: ‘The essence of 
the present situation in the Near Eastern Islamic world is 
clear: the entire post-war construction, which was based 
upon the non-fulfilment of all those promises with which 
Colonel Lawrence induced the Arabs to support the Entente, 
has now become untenable. . . . The question of a total 
territorial revision in the Near East has been raised, a revision 
which must have as its aim a total solution for Syria, Pales- 


tine, Transjordan and surrounding areas. All those con- 
cerned are faced with the fact that postponement or half 
solutions are bound to increase tremendously the existing 


dangers. . . 

Vilkischer Beobachter (October 23) contains a long article 
under the title ‘ The Fiasco of Britain’s Palestine Policy’ : 
* Peaceful conditions can only be maintained with the help of 
25,000 British bayonetts. . . . Palestine is the victim of the 
darkest chapter of democratic Power politics. The world is 
receiving a demonstration that England, in defence of her own 
interests, has no consideration for vital rights of other 
peoples... .’ 

Berliner Tageblatt (October 21) publishes an article on 
British policy in Palestine under the title ‘ Suppression with 
All Means.’ It says: ‘The measures adopted by Great 
Britain show that the British Government is determined to 
restore order in Palestine at any price, even at the price of 
rousing the entire Arab world against her. . : . The brutal 
memeeiee of the Arab Free Corps by English troops 
continues. ‘ 
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Untrep STATES 


Events in Palestine are widely commented upon in the 
United States press. None of the important papers favours 
the cause of the Arabs, and almost all of them express strong 
opposition against any limitation of Jewish immigration into 
Palestine. The letter addressed by President Roosevelt to 
Mr. Thomas V. Spellacy; in reply to an appeal, has received 
the widest possible publicity in the United States press. The 
essential sentence of President Roosevelt’s letter was: ‘ The 
most we can do is to decline to accept as applicable to 
American interests any modification affecting such interests 
unless we have given assent to them. . . .’ 

New York Times (October 29) expresses the anxiety which 
is felt generally: ‘A wave of anti-Americanism among Arabs 
is spreading through Palestine because of their feeling that 
the United States Government and people are sympathetic 
toward the Jews in Palestine.’ 


FRANCE 


The French press is as alarmed about the state of affairs 
in Palestine and the Near East as a whole as the press of the 
United States. Statements which appeared in German news- 
papers about the alleged strength of the irregular Arab forces 
have received an anxious attention. 

Le Temps (October 13), commenting upon these German 
statements, says: ‘It is most urgent to solve the Palestine 
ctisis if one wishes to prevent certain foreign influences 
from seeking to exploit the situation there even at the risk of 
provoking greater political complications. . . .’ 


Soviet UNION 


Pravda (November 1) publishes an editorial comment on 
the situation in Palestine that must be regarded as semi- 
official: ‘ The attempts made by Germany and Italy to exploit 
for their own aims of conquest and expansion the Arab 
struggle for liberation show that Anglo-German and Anglo- 
Italian conflicts in the Near East are bound to increase. Also 
in that part of the world the Fascist aggressors try to under- 
mine the power and influence of the British Empire.’ 
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IV. GERMAN PRESS ATTACKS AGAINST 
BRITISH ‘WAR AGITATORS’ 


(Nore. The following text appeared in the Berlin paper 
Der Angriff and led to a formal British protest to the 
Government of the Reich.) 


Following the assassination of the German diplomat in 
Paris, Herr vom Rath, Der Angriff published the following 
patagraph under the headlines ‘ The Work of the Instigator- 
International. A Straight Line from Churchill to Grynszpan’: 

“It is no coincidence. While in London the Churchill 
clique, unmasked by the Fiihrer, was busy with sanctimonious 
deception, in Paris the murder-weapon spat in the hands of a 
Jewish lout and destroyed the last measurable remnants of 
. eredibility in the assertion that agitation for war and murder 
against the Third Reich had never been carried on or contem- 
plated. The Jewish murder-urchin Grynszpan also assumed 
the pose of a world improver and avenger. Thereby he 
took the same line as is pursued by Messrs. Churchill, Eden, 
Duff Cooper, and their associates, indefatigably and in the 
most varied fashion, in association with the international of 
Jews and Freemasons.’ 














